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A BRIEF DEFENCE 



OP 



SUPERNATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 



The author of the book entitled '^ Supernatural Eeligion" has 
girded himself for a great task — ^nothing less than to demon- 
strate that Divine Revelation is a '^ figment." But this task 
should not, according to his own showing, cost him much 
trouble, for Divine Revelation, he believes, is already in a 
" helpless position." " The results of scientific inquiry and of 
Biblical criticism have created wide-spread doubt regarding the 
most material part of Christianity, considered as a Divine reve- 
lation. The mass of intelligent men in England are halting 
between two opinions." And elsewhere things are even worse. 
Not, indeed, that all deniers or doubters of a Supernatural Reve- 
lation go far enough. They often make concessions which 
enervate their arguments. Ewald may eliminate the super- 
natural from all the miracles, both of the Old Testament and of 
the New. He may treat the miraculous birth of Jesus, and the 
miraculous events *of the Crucifixion, as poetical imaginations. 
He may spiritualise the greater miracles ascribed to our Lord 
" until the physical basis is almost completely lost." The Resur- 
rection of our Lord, he may regard as the creation of the pious 
longing and excited feeling of the disciples, and the Ascension 
as its natural sequel. But this is not enough. Ewald, whom 
our author describes as '^ one of the most profound scholars, but^ 
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at the same time, axbitrary critics of this time/' is classed amonj 
those "who have not distinctly" ''rejected the miraculou 
altogether," arid who "either resort to every linguistic device 
to evade the difficulty, or betray, by their hesitation, the feeble 
ness of their belief." Even Mr. John Stuart Mill vacillates ii 
his treatment of the question of the possibility of miracles, an( 
** weakens Hume's arguments by the introduction of reservation: 
which have no cogency." " The time is [now] ripe for arriving 
at a definite conviction as to the character of Christianity." An( 
" there is no lack of materials for a final decision." They ar« 
stored up in the books of the Tubingen Theologians ; and i 
requires only a skilled hand to draw them forth, and presen 
them before the eyes of English readers to determine the ques 
tion of ages. 

We have done our best to understand and weigh all that ou! 
author has said. We have read his reproduction of old argu 
ments with the closest and most candid attention of which w( 
are capable; and must confess that we have not been able to dis 
cover that he lias made any breach in the bulwarks either o! 
natural or revealed religion. Of natural religion, we say, as wel 
as revealed, for our author would take from us the one as well 
as the other, in as much as he will not allow us to believe in a 
God whom we can worship or trust. We shall give our reasons 
for rejecting his conclusions as clearly and calmly as we can, and 
if we venture to animadvert in any instance strongly, we submit 
the justice of our animadversion to the judgment of those who 
have read the book. 

The book is called an " Inquiry." And an " Inquiry," even 
in the hands of one who has already made up his mind, should 
be calm, judicial, and fair. The author of '' Supernatural Reli- 
gion," knows this well, and says that his " main object has been 
conscientiously and fully to state the facts of the case, to make 
no assertions the grounds for which are not clearly given, and 
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us far as possible, to place before the reader the materials from 
which a judgment may be intelligently formed regarding the 
important subject discussed." The promise is good ; our readers 
will soon judge whether it is not belied by the performance. In 
the discussion of the claims of the books of the New Testament, 
the Gospels in particular, to be the writings of the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, and their companions, materials from which a judg- 
ment may be formed ''^ seem " to be given. But bhey are given 
not in the spirit of a judge, but of a pleader, the validity of 
whose pleading cannot be known till his " neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him." In this instance our author's " neighbour " 
has " come" in the person of Professor Lightfoot of Cambridge, 
who, in the pages of the Contemporary HevieWf is " searching " 
him, and is exposing in detail, mistranslations which, if he is to 
be credited with ^* conscientiousness," can be explained only on 
the ground of defective scholarship, and assumptions and mis- 
statements which can be explained only by referring them to the 
force of a strong, and we hope an unconscious, bias. We have 
no wish to weaken the arguments of an adversary by personal 
imputations of any kind. But our author has been so lavish of 
his imputations of *^ wilful " evasion, perverseness, and blind- 
ness, against honourable men who cannot see as he sees, that it 
is right that the tone and spirit of the book should be made 
known. Beviewers have for the most part taken him at his 
word, and given him credit for the fulness and fairness with 
which he credits himself. But Professor Lightfoot, in the two 
articles which have already appeared, has said enough to show 
how partial and one-sided, as well as inconclusive, is much of 
his argumentation against the Apostolic origin of our Gospels. 

We must not pause to remark on the ambiguity of the 
expression, '^ An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation,^* 
The book is simply an attempt to prove that a '* Divine Reve- 
lation" is a priori incredible; and that 'Hhe Gospels," in 
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which the Christian Church believes it has an original an 
^aithful record of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, came int 
existence after all the eye-witnesses of Christ's life had gone i 
their grave. On neither of these points has our author, noi 
withstanding all the learning of a certain kind which h 
undoubtedly possesses, said anything that is really new an 
important. But our readers will not fail to see that " an inquir 
into the reality of Divine Revelation," or into the reality of th 
Divine Revelation which the Bible professes to contain, in 
volves in it an inquir}' into many things which this book ignores 
And there is no indication in the book that our author has an 
dea of the comprehensiveness of the question, whether th< 
claims of the Bible to contain a ** Divine Revelation" ai 
" real '* or not. 

The primary title of the book—" Supernatural Religion '*- 
suggested tp us at first the remark that at least the object c 
religion must be " Supernatural." God is not a part of nature 
He is above it, and its author. In which case the first questio: 
to be determined is, whether He is a God " after the image " c 
the Epicurean idea, who cannot or will not concern Himsel 
with mundane affairs, or whether He is an Actual Ruler of th 
universe He has made, and a very Father to the intelligent, bu 
feeble and sorrowful race who people the earth. If a Ruler an 
a Father, the next question which naturally arises is, whet he 
in the language of John Howe, God is "conversable*' wit 
men ; whether there is or may be any genuine ** correspondence 
between God and men, that which Christians usually speak c 
as " communion " with God ; and whether, in order to thi 
communion, God has made Himself and His will known b; 
other means than the manifestation of Himself in His works 
These are questions which, one would think, should not be fore 
closed by a priori reasoning, but should be answered in thi 
light of ppsitive evidence. But, advancing to Chapter Third 
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we find that the doctrine of a Personal God is an '^ assumption " 
which not only " cannot he proved," but is ** totally- excluded/* 
by the study of the order of nature. So that the "God" of 
our Author is not " /S't^j^er-natnral." He is, like Professor 
Tyndall's God, to be found in nature. The basis of the argu- 
ment of the book, discovered thus incidentally in the course of 
its development, is an unavowed Pantheism. 

It will make the course of our argument more clear, if we 
state that the book we are considering consists of Three Parts, 
under the heads of " Miracles," *' The Synoptic Gospels," and 
" The Fourth Gospel." We shall divide the first part into two, 
and put the second and third into one ; thus giving a better 
idea of the course of the argument. The first we shall call 
*' FuNBAMEKTAL," because in it the author lays the foundation 
on which he bases an absolute denial of miracles under any cir- 
cumstances. The second, including Chapters IV., V., and VI., 
we shall call " TaANSiTioyAL," because, in these chapters, the 
author, without insisting on the abstract incredibility of miracle^ 
(except when necessary occasionally to strengthen a weak argu- 
ment), prepares the way for the destruction of the credibility 
of the Gospels, by a prejudgpient, founded on the superstitious- 
ness and ignorance of the age. The third, including discussions 
on the Gospels which occupy by far the larger portion of the 
book, we shall call *' Final," because, to a certain extent, the 
other portions of the book are introductory to it ; although it 
cannot escape notice that if the thesis of the first part can be 
established — ^the antecedent incredibility of miracles — we may 
save ourselves the trouble of further inquiry. 
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PAET FIEST.— FUNDAMENTAL. 

We shall not attempt to follow " Supernatural Eeligion ** i 
its criticism of Dr. Mozley, Dean Trench, Dean Mansel, D 
Farrar, Dr. Stoughton, and others. It is an easy thing to pla 
off one author against another, and to discover a loose joint hei 
and there in the best constructed armour. But no progress : 
made in our ** inquiry " into the reality of the Supernatural, b 
turning Dean Hansel's metaphysics against his theology, or b 
proving that some of Dr. Mozley *s positions are vulnerable . 

Our author takes pains in his first chapter to show tha 
" English Divines have clearly recognised and asserted th 
necessity of supernatural evidence to establish the reality of 
Divine Revelation." This we admit and hold ; but not in th 
absolute form in which he would thrust it upon us. We d 
not admit that "the peculiarities of the Revelation whic 
miracles are to authenticate cannot have any weight." Ani 
we shall show by-and-bye that we are not reasoning in a circh 
when we take these peculiarities, or moral considerations i: 
genejt'al, ihto account. At this point it is enough to say tha 
we regard Christianity as in its very essence Supernatural — ^n( 
so much a system of supernatural truths as a series of supei 
natural facts. We are not of those who, in the language < 
our author, " would throw to the pursuing wolves of doubt an 
unbelief, scrap by scrap, the very doctrines which constitut 
the claims of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine Revelatio 
at all." The Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, tb 
Ascension, of our Lord, are not, in our judgment, accretions I 
the most Primitive Christianity, but of its essence. And wit 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, we believe that " what we call miracle 
were but the natural accompaniments " of such a Revelation 
" accompaniments the absence of which would have been ff 
more wonderful than their presence." 
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DEFINITION or A MISAOLE. 

But what is a miracle ? our author demands to know. And 
because various definitions have been given by believers in the 
Supernatural, he thinks he has nothing to do but to s^ them 
the one against the other, in order to set them all aside, and to 
allow him to give his own definition, or description rather, and 
declare them to be '* opposed to the laws of nature " ; or, in the 
language of Hume, to be " violations of the laws of nature." 
And yet, with all his insistence on this matter of definition, the 
only definition he gives himself of a "law of nature" is the 
slip-shod one which we find in a foot-note. " Throughout this 
argument we use the term ' law ' in its popular sense as repre- 
senting the series of phenomena to which reference is made " 
(Vol. I. 38). It might be endugh for us to say, that when he 
will give us a definition of a " law of nature ** that shall contain 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, we shall 
have no difficulty in defining the relation of a miracle to the 
laws of nature. For the present we insist that the " Super- 
natural '' is, as the word indicates, not that which is contrary 
to nature, or a violation of nature, but, as Dean Trench puts it, 
that which is above nature, or beyond nature. It is something 
out of the range of the action of natural law, and cannot, there- 
fore, be said to be opposed to it. Both the natural and the 
Supernatural are modes of Divine action. But to us, on our 
side of thiugs, or from our point of view, they are different 
modes. Take, for example, the production of food. The dif- 
ference between the manner in which the harvest field, by means 
of spring and summer and autumn, produces food for thousands, 
and the manner in which the Christian story says it was pro- 
duced on a memorable occasion on the eastern shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, is not that the one was gradual and the other instan- 
taneous. The processes which we trace in the former have 
nothing to do with the latter. No amount of time, with tillage 
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and rain and sunshme, could make loaves to germinate and 
grow into a larger quantity. The difference must be held to be 
more than a difference in degree or in mode. If we call the 
one natural, we must call the other supernatural. Even if we 
suppose that there were means employed in the latter as in the 
former, we cannot call them natural means — ^means traceable 
among the ordinary laws of nature. They must have been of a 
kind known to God alone. And the supposition of a possible 
existence of such means, occult and undiscoverable, will not 
justify us in confounding the natural and the Supernatural. 
The means themselves, under this supposition, are as super- 
natural as the end produced. 

In a miracle, then, we say that the power of God produces 
an e£Pect, or result, or event, otherwise than as eiffects, results, 
and events, are produced in the course of nature. 

ANTECEDENT INCEEDIBILITT. 

" Incredible ! " is the answer which our author, and others 
of his class, give to the averment that effects and results have 
ever been thus produced. In every variety of language, in the 
beginning and end of his book, the author of " Supernatural 
Religion " assures us, in almost passionate terms, that a miracle 
is inconceivable, incredible! He might as well have added 
"Impossible." The incredibility of miracles can be main- 
tained only on the ground of their impossibility. And all 
reasoners on the subject — ^Mr. Stuart Mill and others — use the 
words freely as interchangeable. Now we might have expected 
that men who are always telling us that we can form no con- 
ception of God, would reflect that possibly the working of 
miracles, the producing of effects otherwise than in connection 
with the laws of nature, may be among the things unknown of 
God. But they speak rather as if they had measured the whole 
length and breadth of the Divine nature, had discovered all 
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about God, and were in a position to declare, with prophetic 
certainty, that Ood cannot and will not, under any circum- 
stances, work otherwise than in connection with natural law. 
To make good their right to speak thus, they must produce 
supernatural credentials; they must work a miracle to prove 
that no miracle can be wrought ! 

Our author does not favour us with any definition of '' im- 
possibility ; " but Mr. Mill has done so. To the definition that 
an impossibility is '^ that which there exists in the world no 
cause adequate to produce," he objects only that it does not take 
in such impossibilities as these — that two and two should make 
five ; that two straight lines should inclose a space ; or that 
anything should begin to exist without a cause. And the defini- 
tion which he thinks will include all varieties of impossibilities 
is this ; '' an impossibility is that, the truth of which would con- 
fiict with a complete induction, that is, with the most conclu- 
sive evidence which we possess of universal truth.'* {Logic II. ^ 
112, JSighth JEdition,) Without discussing the propriety of so 
widening the definition as to include impossibilities which are 
only self-contradictions, such as that two and two should make 
five, it is evident that in the sphere of things of which we are 
now speaking, Mr. Mill would accept the definition that an im- 
possibility is " that which there exists in the world no cause 
adequate to produce.'' For he adds, ^' As to the reputed impos- 
sibilities which rest on no other grounds than our ignorance of 
any cause capable of producing the supposed efiects, very few of 
them are certainly impossible, or permanently incredible." " In 
order that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a law of 
causation," Mr. Mill says, " the allegation must be, not simply 
that the cause existed without being followed by the efiect, for 
that would be no uncommon occurrence ; but that this happened 
in the absence of any adequate counteracting cause. Now, in 
the case of an alleged miracle, the assertion is the exact oi^i^a- 
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site of this. It is that the effect was defeated, not in the absence, 
but, in consequence, of a counteracting cause, namely, a direct 
interposition of an act of the will of some being who has power 
over nature ; and in particular of a Being, whose will, being 
assumed to have endowed all the causes with the powers by which 
they produce their effects, may well be supposed able to counter- 
act them. A miracle (as was justly remarked by Dr. T. Brown) 
is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect ; it is a new 
effect, supposed to be produced by the introduction of a new 
cause. Of the adequacy .of that cause, if present, there can be 
no doubt ; and the only antecedent improbability which can be 
ascribed to a miracle, is the improbability that any such cause 
existed." (Logic IL, 167-8). 

"We need no other defence of the possibility or credibility of a 
miracle. True, Mr. Mill says that of any event or effect which 
seems to be miraculous, there is " another possible hypothesis, 
that of its being the result of some unknown natural cause." 
But in many of our Bible miracles there is no room for such an 
hypothesis. It would be an imposition on our reason, to imagine 
any unknown natural cause capable of restoring Lazarus or our 
Lord to life. And in cases in which to imagine such a cause 
would not be so violent, the means supposed to be used would be, 
as we have seen, as «z^^«r-natural as the power which used them. 

Mr. Mill says, likewise, " that no evidence can prove a miracle 
to any one who did not previously believe the existence of a being 
or beings with supernatural power." Without sifting the abso- 
lute correctness of this assertion, its converse is true — that no one 
can logically deny the possibility of a miracle, unless he denies 
the existence of a being or beings with supernatural powers. 
This is old ground, and ground from which nothing can drive us. 
But our author, with a strange obliquity — intellectual, we shall 
hope — cannot state it fairly. " Paley's argument," he says, " cul- 
minates in a short statement. ' In a word, once believe that there 
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is a God (z.^., a personal God working miracles) and miracles are 
not incredible.' " The gloss enclosed within parenthesis is an 
absurdity of which Paley was not guilty, and of which no sane 
man would be guilty. To assume " a personal God working 
miracles," would be to assume not the possibility or credibility 
of miracles, but their actuality. All that Paley assumes is the 
existence of a personal God. And his argument is, "in a word, 
once believe that there is a God," — ^by which undoubtedly he 
means a "personal God*' — " and miracles are not incredible." 
That is, their possibility can be denied only on the ground of 
Atheism or at best of Pantheism. 

FEBSOITALITY OF GOD DENIED. 

This carries us forward to another stage of our author's argu- 
ment. The doctrine of a Personal God is " an assumption which 
cannot be proved, and must be totally excluded." 

Now the man who holds this must not shrink from the con- 
sequences of his judgment. An " Impersonal " God has no self- 
consciousness, can exercise no volition, possesses no intelligence, 
is capable neither of approving nor of disapproving, never con- 
sciously does anjrthing, 'and never can. In short, we do not know 
of any attribute that can possibly be ascribed to — we were going 
to say, to Him ; but we cannot think of such a Gk>d as an exist- 
ence at all, and can almost as little use the pronoun it as the 
pronoun him. Most certain it is, that if for convenience' sake 
we speak of the God of Pantheism as a being, it is a being whom 
we cannot love or worship, for he has no attributes that can be 
the object of either. Prayer to such a being would be no better 
than " an apostrophe to woods and wilds and waters ; a moan 
cast forth into the viewless winds, or a bootless behest expended 
on a passing cloud ; a plaintive cry directed to an empty echo 
that can send back nothing but another cry." Strauss, indeed, 
demanded for his ''universum" '*the same piety which th^ 
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devotee of the old style demanded for his God." But it cann^ 
be rendered. Whatever form of Pantheism you adopt, materii 
organic, mystical, or ideal, the root idea, " God is the univei 
and the universe is God," remains. ' And you cannot wors] 
the universe, you cannot pray to the universe. It has neithi 
eye to pity, nor hand to help. Pantheism is capable of worsh^ 
only when the ''all" is disintegrated into its parts, and then 
becomes Polytheism. Portions of that " all " become endow< 
with an imaginary personality, and are worshipped or loved q 
feared, because they are supposed to be capable of conscioual| 
conferring good or inflicting evil. It is thus that Hindooisii| 
which is fundamentally Pantheistic, has become practically aii 
intensely Polytheistic. 

Our author cannot be ignorant of the conclusions whio 
German Pantheists have boldly avowed. , Ail things that exis' 
including man and all his doings, are but manifestations of tt 
activity of that ** All " which is God. Freedom of the will : 
a phantom. All things and all persons are ruled by the iro 
sceptre of fate. Nero is as much a phenomenal manifestatio 
of God as St. John. The wicked are only a form of his sal 
manifestation ; sin is only a form of his activity. There a] 
speculatists in the land from which our author has main! 
derived his weapons of offence against Christianity, who do n( 
shrink from this avowal. God is everything ; and if there be 
Satan, God is Satan ; and evil is as properly deified as good. 

With metaphysical questions as to what constitutes '' Pe 
sonality" it is not necessary that we should deal. Enough f 
our present purpose to quote a few words from Dr. Manning, 
Boston and Andover, U.S. : — "The seat of personality is in t 
will. It is not bound up with the idea of a given amount 
being, whether less or more ; but is essential to the idea of fre 
dom, liberty, independent choice. -There can be no personal! 
in the material world; for that is without the determini 
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power, it is the realm of fate. According to the Pantheist, 
there cannot [logically] be personality anywhere, for he lifts 
the iron sceptre of necessity over all things. But we know that 
we are free ; nothing can aproot this conviction, or stand against 
it. In the freedom thus vouched for is the citadel of our per- 
sonality, of all personality. To affirm that God is impersonal, 
is therefore to degrade Him below man ; is to teach that He can 
never have the sublime sense of liberty which we all have ; is 
to affirm that He must come oat of the sphere of the infinite, 
and be as one of His finite creatures, in order to feel that He 
has the power of doing as He will. It is not the personality of 
God but of man, that is imperfect. God's being is not limited. < 
Hence He is immeasurably above us, in all that goes to con- 
stitute Him a person. He is infinite in His being, and there- 
fore as a person He is absolutely perfect." {Half-Truths and 
the Truth, pp,, 172-3.) 

To say then that the assumption of a personal God " cannot 
be proved " and must be " totally excluded," is to say, that the 
assumption of conscious will and intelligence having to do 
with the origination and government of, the universe, cannot be 
proved and must be excluded. But we maintain that if any- 
thing touching the Divine can be inferred from the universe, or 
proved by it, it is the Personality of the Divine. The mutual 
adjustments and innumerable adaptations of nature are inexpli- 
cable, without the supposition of an originating intelligence. 
Modern scientists who look askance on the old argument from 
Design, at least in its popular form, argue that all forces must 
"be traced ultimately to will-force. Our religious instincts, com- 
mon to the most civilised and the most barbarous, find their 
only explanation in the existence of a conscious object to which 
they may address reverence and trust. Even moral science, 
fluctuating and uncertain as it seems, returns, in spite of all 
deflecting influences, to its proper centre in the doctrine of an 
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essential difference between right and wrong, and then directs 
the eye to a great Judge and Ruler. Were we discussing Mr, 
Matthew Arnold's form of Pantheism, it would be easy to show 
that the evidence which proves that there is a " power which 
makes for righteousness," proves that it is a personal power. 
The sense of responsibility of which we are conscious, is not an 
abstraction, a thought which we project from our own minds, a 
thought-process, a spiritual non-entity ; it looks to a person, the 
author of the law, whose authority we feel, the Judge to whom 
account shall be rendered. The faith, variously begotten within 
us, that there is an enduring " power that makes for righteous- 
ness," is not faith in a blind, unthinking, unknowing, unknown, 
unknowable, something ; it is faith in very God Himself, who 
hath implanted the sense of righteousness within us, who 
watches over righteousness when it is most oppressed, and who 
will finally adjudicate between good and evil. 

Thus, so far is it from being true that the doctrine of a Per- 
sonal God, Intelligent Creator, and moral Governor of the 
world, is not verifiable, not capable of proof, it is actually 
verified by many processes of argument which all converge on 
the same glorious conclusion. So far from being "totally ex- 
cluded " by the course of nature, without it the course of nature 
is unaccountable and unintelligible. From the outermost regions 
of space, and the innermost recesses of consciousness, there come 
voices which proclaim the God in whose will the universe 
originated, and by whose will it is ruled — the Father of Spirits 
our Father and our God. And when the notion of an indefi- 
nite impersonal, " iMt ourselves** shall have passed away, like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, the old, old Truth of Him whc 
was, and is, and is to come, shall stand as a changeless anc 
majestic rock, the stay and refuge of the whole creation. 
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CHABGE OF ANTHROFOMOBFHISM. 

Bat this is Anthropomorphism, we are told. And pages are 
expended in reiterating the assertion, and making it as offen- 
sive as possible. Xenopbanes is once more placed under con- 
tribution. No matter that the old satire is threadbare ; it is 
too good to be thrown aside. The point of it is simply this, 
that if oxen or lions could think in man's fashion, each would 
endow the Divine nature with its own form : ^* Then would 
horses depict gods like horses, and oxen like oxen." '' This 
profane observation," we are informed, the ancient sage '' illus- 
trates by pointing out that the Ethiopians represent their deities 
as black, with flat noses, while the Thracians make them blue- 
eyed, with ruddy complexions." Theodore Parker and Herbert 
Spencer have availed themselves of the irony of the old Greek, 
and we are not surprised that Professor Tyndall should use our 
author's translation of it as a motto to his *' Address." 

Now, as a protest against '* the base anthropomorphic mytho- 
logies of Homer and Hesiod," the satire of the sage of Colophon 
may be allowed to stand. But, as against either Natural Theo- 
logians or Biblical Theologians, it has no force. " If the Theo- 
logians taught that God had legs and arms, parts and passions, 
the satire might have some point; but since they expressly 
forbid such an assumption, it is difficult to tell where the force 
of the * grotesque supposition' lies." 

In connection with this subject, our author makes an assertion, 
which we must be excused if we call it audacious. '* The Jewish 
idea of God was eqiudly anthropomorphic," he says, '* with that 
of the Ethiopians and Thracians which we have quoted, and 
those to be found in the ' base mythologies' of Homer and 
Hesiod ! " We ask, was not " the Jewish idea of God " a protest 
against the ''base " conceptions of God which filled the world ? 
Was not one of the fundamental laws of Judaism this — '' Thou 
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shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath" f 
Was not this law enforced by the solemn words — " Take ye good 
heed imto yourselves ; for ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst 
of fire " ? And was it not a chief function of the prophets to 
protest against all conformity to the "base" corruptions of th< 
nations around, as a sin against the very '' name " and nature 
of the true God? If our author does not know all this, \a 
*' has need to learn which be the first principles of the oracles o! 
God." If he does know it, how dares he confound the Jewisl 
idea of God with that of the Ethiopians who represented theil 
deities as black, and that of the Thracians who gave to thein 
ruddy complexions ? The levity with which he treats this saerec 
theme is seen in his indulgence in a feeble hit at the Jewisl 
character in the very next sentence — " Their (the Jews) higher 
conception was certainly that which least resembled themselves 
and which described the Almighty as * without variableness o 
shadow of turning,' and as giving a law to the universe whicl 
cannot be broken." (Ps. cxlviii.) Passing by the fact that tb 
-^ords quoted are to be found not in a Jewish but in a Christia 
book (was our author conscious of this ?), and accepting thee 
as containing the Jewish as well as the Christian conception c 
God, it is evident that the anthropomorphism of the Old Teste 
ment was associated with such ideas of God as reduced a 
references to the Divine hands and eyes and feet to figures, an 
as should have sufficed, and did suffice, to prevent the Jews froi 
transferring to their notion of God any human passion or afiPe* 
tion which partook of imperfection or sin. " Thou thoughtei 
that I was altogether such an \)ne as thyself" (Ps. 1. 21) wi 
not the correction of an intellectual misconception, but a rebul 
of men who acted practically as if God would not care to punii 
their wickednesses. V 
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We must be excused dwelling somewhat on this point. It is 
of extreme importance. Our author considers the idea of per- 
sonality as anthropomorphic, that is, as transferring to the 
nature of God that which belongs only to the nature of man. 
Professor Tyndall considers the idea of a power working with 
conscious intelligence towards the production of the various 
existences of nature as anthropomorphic. He contrasts '' the 
method of nature " with the ^* technic of a manlike artificer ; " 
he rejects '^ the notion of creative power acting in the human 
fashion ; " and describes the common theistic theory as that of 
'* a detached Creator, working more or less after the manner of 
men." To ascribe creation, then, to a conscious will and inteU 
ligence is to speak of it afber the manner of men ; it is that 
awful thing anthropomorphism. Creation has been developed 
unconsciously from an unconscious source, which, in our helpless 
Ignorance, we are to call ** the womb of nature." 

Let \is see where this lands us. We must have a God. 
Absolute Atheism is repudiated. Professor Tyndall recognises 
^ an immoveable basis of religious sentiment in the nature of 
roan." But the object of this sentiment must in no sense par- 
take of the nature of man. That would be anthropomor- 
phism. Whereunto then shall we liken the God we are in 
search of ? Rejecting the domain of consciousness, and will, 
and intelligence, as supplying no likeness of God, we must 
explore the domain of matter and force, and peradventure we 
shall find it there. But if we do, it will partake in some way 
of the nature of matter and force. And the end is that, instead 
of rising to a higher conception of God, we sink to a lower. 
Porbidden to find any notion of God in th6 spiritual nature of 
man, we must be content to find it in unspiritual and unintelli- 
gent matter. 

Shut up to this conclusion, we are quite prepared to adopt 
the motto which Professor Tyndall borrows from Lord Bacon :— 
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^' It were better to have no opinion of God at all than such an 
opinion as is unin<)rtliy of Him ; for the one is unbelief, tli€ 
other is contumely." 

We fall back on the old way as truer, more rational, more 
worthy of God. " Forasmuch as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold^ 
or silver, or stone" (Acts xvii. 29), or any other form or species 
of matter. If we are God's children, we are like God and God 
is like us. This is the anthropomorphism of nature as well as 
of the Bible. The foundation of the anthropomorphism of 
Scripture is the historical statement that God made man in His 
own image. And this, as a fact of nature, is the foundation oi 
the rational anthropomorphism without which all ideas of God 
become shadowy and unreal. 

Dr. Carpenter, who would not choose to be numbered with 
the " orthodox," recognises the truth of nature which is im- 
plied in, or underlies, anthropomorphism. He speaks of 
Pantheism and Anthropomorphism as ^'the two extremes 
towards one or other of which most of the current notions re- 
garding God may be said to tend," but says of Anthropo- 
morphism that '^ even the lowest form of any such conception, 
embodies a great ti*uth, this namely, that It represents the 
Deity as a person ; that is, as possessed of that intelligent voli" 
tion^ which we recognise in ourselves as the source of the power 
we determinately exert through our hodily organism^ upon the 
world around ; and it invests Him also with those moral attri- 
butes which place Sim in sympathetic relation with his sentient 
creatures** (** Contemporary Review," October, 1872, p. 762). 
This idea of the personality of God, of which our author thinks 
it sufficient condemnation that it is in some sense anthropo- 
morphic, does not, as alleged, '* dwarf the Supreme Being.'' It 
is the idea of Impersonality that dwarfs Him ; yea, rather, that 
kills Him. 
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We maintain, with Mr. Isaao Taylor, '' that, not less in rela- 
tion to the most highly cultured minds than to the most rude, 
— not less to minds disciplined in abstract thought, than to 
such as are unused to generalisation of any kind, — ^the Hebrew 
Scriptures in their metaphoric style and their poetic diction, 
are the fittest medium for conveying, what it is their purpose to 
convey, concerning the Divine nature, and concerning the 
Spiritual life, and concerning the correspondence of man, the 
finite, with Ckxl, the Infinite/' It has always been true and is 
still, '' that the Hebrew writers stand possessed of an unrivalled 
prerogative as the teachers — ^not merely of monotheism, but of 
the tpirit'Sti/rring heliefof Ood — as near to man by the nearness 
or homogeneousness of the moral consciousness. Near to us is 
He, not only because in Him we live and move and have our 
being, but because He — Infinite in power and intelligence— is 
in so true a sense one with us, that the unabated terms of human 
emotion are a proper and genu^e medium of intercourse between 
Him and ourselves." {He^ew Poetry^ p. 2.) 

We dwell on this point because it really involves the essence 
of the question at issue between us and the author of '' Super- 
natural Beligion." The possibility or credibility of a miracle is 
conditioned on the personality of Gk>d. The assumption of such 
personality, he says, must be '' totally excluded." The concep- 
tion of €k>d as personal, it is further contended, is Anthropo- 
morphic. Now we are quite prepared to admit all the necessary 
or legitimate consequences of this contention. Will our author 
accept all the necessary and legitimate consequences of his 
belief in an impersonal GK>d, a God without '* intelligent voli- 
tion," who, to use Mr. Matthew Arnold's words, ^' neither thinks 
nor loves"? To the common understanding, indeed to any 
understanding, it is difficult to explain wherein such a God 
differs from '* no God." Most certain it is that this abstraction 
can never say *' I," and can never be addressed as '* Thou." It 
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may prevent speculatiye thinkers from consciously plunging 
into the gulf of Atheism, but it can do no more. 



Hume's aboument. 

We will not follow our author in his attempt to rehabilitate 
Hume's argument against the credibility of miracles, and to 
save it from the element of weakness which he thinks Mr. Mill | 
has introduced into it. It is not necessary. Nothing can save 
Hume's argument from the charge of being essentially a petitio 
principii. To multitudes, not of the credulous and superstitious, 
but of the most intelligent thinkers, miracles are not only 
credible, but actually credited. It is rather too much to talk 
of their *4ncredibility," in the face of the fact that the greatest 
names in every department of knowledge, io all the Christian 
centuries, are the names of men who have actually received them 
as historic facts. Even men whose special study has been 
history, and whose principles of historic evidence have destroyed 
the historic credibility of much that was commonly accepted in 
the world — ^Niebuhr, for example — ^have received " the historical 
facts in Christ's life, with all their miracles, as equally authentic 
with any event recorded in history." " Moreover,' ' wrote Niebuhr 
in 1818, '^ a Christianity after the fashion of the modern philo- 
sophers and Pantheists, without a personal God, without immor* 
tality, without human individuality, without historical faith, is 
no Christianity at all to me ; though it may be a very intellec- 
tuali very ingenious philosophy. I have often said that I do 
not know what to do with a metaphysical God, and that I will 
have none but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart 
with us." The " incredibility " on which our author and mer 
like him insist is then but the creation of their own minds^ m 
much an abstraction, without concrete reality, as their idea o 
God. 
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SUPPOSED BEABING OP tAb PBOGRESS OF SCIENCE ON THE 

CBEDIBILIIY OF HIBACLES. 

There is a fallacy connected with this subject which pervades 
sceptical writings — namely, that the difficulty in the way of 
accepting miracles is increased, and increasing, by the progress 
of modem science. By-and-bye, we are taught to believe, the 
difficulty will be altogether insuperable. And in the course of 
a few years, no one with any wit will be found capable of faith 
in the old-world stories which are found in the Bible. If it be 
so, it is time we took heed to our ways. But let us look into 
the matter. What is the real difficulty in the way of believing in 
a miracle ? 

It is our faith in what is called the constancy of nature. The 
same antecedents, we believe, are always followed by the sumo 
consequents. Than this law there is not a more unfailing or 
universal characteristic of nature. Whether our faith in it is a 
deduction of reason from the general experience of mankind, or 
is, as Dr. Chalmers used to argue, '' an immediate and Resistless 
principle of belief in the human constitution," matters nothing 
at present. The fact is admitted. And in our daily life we act 
on the faith of it. 

Now — is this fac1; of the constancy of nature rendered in 
anywise more certain, or is our faith in it in anywise increased, 
by the progress of science P For if it is not, the difficulty 
which it creates in the way of believing in miraculous occur- 
rences is in no wise increased. The constancy of nature, wp 
maintain, was as certain a thing in the days of Moses as it is 
DOW, and was as certainly believed in. Men believed as firmly 
then as they do now, that fire barns and water drowns. They 
had no more doubt when they lay down to rest, that the sun 
would rise at its appointed time, than we have. When they 
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ploughed their fields they knew that the seed they sowed would 
produce unfailingly " after its kind" — that thorns could noti 
bear figs, nor thistles grapes. The holy books which contained 
records of miraculous occurrences, taught them at the same 
time that this constancy of nature is itself the ordinance of 
God. And when the modem scientific age dawned, it found 
men already believers in it. And from that day until now 
their faith has been the same. The astronomer of to-day does 
not believe in it more implicitly than did Sir William Herschell, 
and Sir William Herscheirs faith in it was not stronger than ' 
Sir Isaac Newton's, and Sir Isaac Newton's was not stronger \ 
than that of Copernicus ; and, we venture to add, the faith of 
Copernicus in the constancy of nature, as« seen in the starry 
heavens, was not stronger than that of the old Chaldeans — 
when they gazed with wonder on " Arcturus and Orion and '! 
Pleiades " (Job ix. 9). True, as Mr. Mill says, the law which 
regulates comets and eclipses was not known, and these pheno- , 
mena may have been popularly regarded as signs and omens of . 
human fortune. But faith in the constancy of natural laws 
was undoubting, notwithstanding. And the Hebrews were 
taught by their prophets to regard the fixedness and in variable- 
ness of the '^ ordinances," of both the heavens and the earth, 
as the sign and pledge of the unchangeablene^s of the love and 
care of iiheir God (Jeremiah xxxi. 35, 36). 

It is a great mistake, then, to imagine that this faith in the 
constancy of nature depends on the progress of science. We 
are indebted to science for an immense extension of the area of . 
our knowledge, and for abetter understanding of what is already 
known. And what remains of possible progress in the future, 
may far exceed the past. But if the future shall be as the 
past, its only effect will be to deepen our conviction of the unity \ 
of the creation ; and, inferentially, of the unity of mind, and of 
intelligent design, in which the relation of its parts originated 
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and bj which they are ruled. This will increase our awe and 
■wonder, when we contemplate the vast whole. But our coDvic- 
tion of the constancy of nature is already so established, that 
it can scarcely be said to be capable of confirmation and in- 
crease. The difficulty, whatever it be, which it creates in the 
way of faith in miraculous occurrences, continues to be just 
what it was, and nothing more. 

Now, how was this difficulty met and overcome before the days 
of science, and when science was still young ? Not, assuredly, by 
supposing that nature is so ill and imperfectly constructed as to 
need occasional and arbitrary supernatural interventions to 
repair it, or to keep it in order. Anti-supernaturalists persist 
in thus misrepresenting the opinions they oppose. Thus the 
author of the book before us speaks of faith In supernatural 
occurrences as if it involved, ** the idea of an order of nature 
so imperfect as to require or permit repeated interference,'* and 
''the supposition of arbitrary suspensions of law." He ought 
to know better. No believer in the supernatural imagines that 
God works miracles *' arbitrarily," or to repair the defects of 
nature. It is not by any such '' supposition " that we overcome 
the difficulty which the constancy of nature interposes to our 
faith in miracles. 

The difficulty is overcome, first of all, by what we regard as 
positive and sufficient evidence that miracles have actually 
taken place. Whether they have or have not, is a historic 
question, and should be answered simply according to the 
principles of historic evidence. We demand that the reality 
of the miracles of the Bible be determined by the evidence 
which supports them; without any a priori prejudice, except 
to this extent, that being extraordinary, it is quite lawful 
to exact more evidence than we should require for ordinary 
events. 

The difficulty is further overcome, » when we associate the 
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miracles in which we believe with the great moral purposes of ■ 
the Divine dispensation with which they are connected. We 
have nothing to do, be it remembered, with "the Mythologies' 
of Homer and Hesiod," nor are the miracles in which we; 
believe casual and isolated facts, or alleged facts, occurring ' 
arbitrarily here and there in the world. They all belong to ' 
what claims to be a continuous purpose of Redemption, incar- 
nated, 80 to speak, in human history, revealed in progressive 
stages, and consummated in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Unbelievers may disallow this claim. But if 
they would judge of Bible miracles aright, they must judge of 
them in connection with it. Connecting them, as we do, with 
the spiritual history to which they belong, all a priori prejudice 
against them melts away, and we feel with Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, that tl^eir absence would be far more wonderful than 
their presence. 

The progress of science, we have seen, does not increase the 
difficulty. We have now to ask whether it affects in any way 
the reasons which thus outweigh the difficulty. This it can do 
only by impairing the historic evidence on which we accept the 
Bible miracles as facts, or by demonstrating that mankind need 
no suoh Eedemption as these miracles presuppose. Our con- 
viction is that hitherto it has done neither, that it has shown 
no sign even of an incipient capacity to do either, and that no 
imaginable progress in the scientific knowledge of the material 
universe, and of its relations to man, can ever supersede the 
necessity of that spiritual deliverance which is the avowed aim 
of Christianity. Of the latter of these averments we may have 
something furthel* to say. Of the former we need only say 
that the remoteness of the age of the Christian story cannol 
in any way affect its certainty. Facts loae none of thei. 
certainty by the lapse of time. The landing of Julius Ceesa 
on the coast of Kent, more than nineteen hundred years ago, i 
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not less certain totday than it was when Caesar's own account 
of his wars was given to the world ; and if England should be 
a nation for another thousand years, the certainty of this and 
of other events in its history will in no wise be diminished. 
The certainty of the story of Christ is not less now than it was 
when Paul preached it to Greek and Roman in the £rst 
century ; and when the twentieth century shall come, or the 
twenty*fifth, or the thirtieth, time will have thrown no doubt 
upon it. The books which have brought it down to us, and the 
institutions originating in its facts, which have given it a con- 
tinuous visible body from the beginning until now, will render 
the same service, unimpaired by age, to the generations that 
shall follow us. The events which constitute the substance of 
Christianity, could, from their very nature, take place only 
once in time — one Incarnation, one Sacrifice, one Redemption 
—and it were strange, indeed, on the supposition of their being 
true and real, if means could not be found to make them as 
certain to the remotest age as well as to the earliest. 

THE ALLEGED DUAL CHAEAOTER OF MIRACLES. 

We must now consider an argument which our author puts 
in the very forefront of his book, and which he reproduces in its 
last pages — ^by which he imagines he places the believer in the 
supernatural evidence of a supernatural revelation, in a dilemma 
from which there is no escape. It is purely an argumentum ad 
hominem Ohriatifmum^ and is urged with all the one-sidedness 
of a pleader who is more intent on victory than on truth. 
Christian writers are quoted, one after another, to show that 
the Christian belief is, that a Divine Revelation cannot be 
substantiated without miracles. And then we are told that, 
according to the authoritative books of the Christian faith, old 
and new, miracles may have a Satanic origin as well as a Divine, 
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may be wrought^ in fact, '' to attest what is false as well as to 
accredit what is true" (I. 2). The obvious deduction from 
which is that ''the source and purpose of supernatural phe- 
nomena must always be exceedingly uncertain," and their 
" evidential value" be thus made of none effect. (Vol. I., 13 ; 
II., 478.) 

We pass by the misinterpretations of Scripture, by which 
our author is led boldly to aver that God Himself is represented 
as performing false miracles, and '' exerting His Almighty power 
to deceive," and confine ourselves to the substance of the diffi. 
culty — a difficulty which we are not afraid to put in the most 
pointed form. (1) "Moral truths," it is alleged, "require no 
miraculous evidence. They can secure acceptance by their own 
merits alone." (2) Supernatural truths do not appeal to reason, 
or the moral nature in man. (3) Supernatural truths cannot, 
therefore, be attested without miracles. But (4) miracles may 
be either Satanic or Divine ; and, therefore, (5) the evidence of 
" supposed supernatural phenomena" can possess '' no poten- 
tiality." 

The general truth of the first of these averments may be 
admitted. The Bible uniformly appeals to the " morarnature" 
in man ; and says in effect, " Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right P" And yet we can imagine circumstances in 
which God might be pleased to teach moral truth, and enforce 
moral duty, by a special Revelation. According to our author 
himself, the " two fundamental principles " of the ethics oi 
Jesus Christ, were " love to God and love to man." Now we 
can imagine men so sunk in ungodliness and selfishness as tc 
have lost all idea of either duty, and needing a voice from 
heaven to recall them out of their low moral estate. 

The second of our author's postulates we utterly deny. The 
supernatural truths of Christianity do appeal to our reason and 
moral nature. " What reply," our author asks triumphantly 
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*' can reason give to any appeal to it, regarding the doctrine of 
tlie Trinity or of the Incarnation"— doctrines " which reason 
can neither discover or comprehend " ? We answer that these 
doctrines cannot be separated from the great Bemedial or 
Kedemptive scheme to which they belong; and that this 
scheme, including these doctrines, does appeal to reason as 
mo^t reasonable, and to our moral nature as meeting the terrible 
necessities of our condition in a manner which only Divine 
wisdom and mercy could have conceived. You may isolate the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and state it scholastically as an abstract 
definition of the Divine Nature, and awaken no response from 
the reason, because it is confessedly above reason, and no 
response from the heart, because, so stated, there is no point at 
which the definition and the heart can meet. But put it where 
the Bible puts it, in the great purpose of Redemption, and it 
becomes at once vital and influential. The history of the pro- 
pagation of Christianity in our own times is full of evidence 
that it is not the ''ethics" of our faith, but its Redeeming 
Love, that first toiiches the heart, and awakens the moral 
sensibilities even of the lowest of our race. 

It is historically untrue that '^ whatever beneficial effect has 
been produced by Christianity has been solely attributable to 
its morality." And it is beside the mark to maintain that 
" supernatural dogmas have no virtue in themselves." The 
assertion that '^ wherever, as in the Eastern Church, dogmatic 
theology has been dominant, civilisation has declined/' derives 
its only force from the ambiguity of the phrase " dogmatic 
theology,** and from what is concealed fix)m view in the word 
"dominant.** Our author may attribute to "ecclesiastical 
Christianity '* what he pleases, unless he includes in the phrase, 
as be often seems to do, ^Apostolic" Christianity. But the 
fact remains that it was the " supernatural " message which 
Pauly as the " Ambassador " of the Heavenly King, preaehed at 
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Corintli, that turned so man j of its manDj-loathsome citixei 
to a pure life. And the tame message piodaees the same lesol 
to-daj* So that we maintain the tctj opposite of the postaIii| 
laid down hj oar author ; and hold that the sopematiinl trail 
of Christianitj 80 appeal to our reason and oar moral nature. | 

But not onlj so. *'*' Sapemataral traths," eren when attest^ 
bj miracles, maj be so associated with moral traths and moi!{ 
facts, as to acquire additional force from the associatipn. It j 
so, beyond all question, in the instance of the supematu^ 
truths of Christianitj. Thej are associated with a mox 
teaching which, according to our author himself, is *' the pa 
feet development of natural morality," so perfect that it may] 
regarded as '^ final " ; and, to say the least, with a singular] 
noble and beautiful character, described by our author as cm 
pi ^* unparalleled purity and elevation." ** Supernatural truthi 
addressed to men by such a teacher, and in connection wi| 
moral truths of the loftiest order, might still need the attestatii 
of miracles for thejr implicit acceptance. But every one mu 
feel that if the miracles iittested the truths, the truths coi 
mended the miracles. So that, rightly understood, the aphoris 
of Pascal, substantially that of Theophylact, is not a mere r€ 
soning in a circle : — " Doctrines must be judged by miracle 
miracles must be judged by doctrines." That is, they a 
mutually corroborative and confirmatory, or the reverse. 

It is with certain limitations, then, that we accept the thi 
point in our author's argument — that supernatural truths, < 
in other words, a Divine Revelation, cannot be substantiat 
without miracles. This he finds the common teaching of Chr 
tian writers, and he thinks it likewise the doctrine of the Bih 
But he Would separate the doctrine from all qualifying a 
explanatory limitations. '< The patriarchs," he says, ** and \ 
people of Israel generally are represented as demanding a ' si| 
of the reality of a communication said to come from God, wii 
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out "which, we are led to suppose, they not only would not have 
believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, that the 
message actually came from Him/' Gideon and Hezekiah 
(Judges vi. 17 ; 2 Kings xx. 8) are quoted in proof; and our 
author adds, '' It is, however, unnecessary to refer to instances, 
for it may be affirmed that upon all occasions miraculous 
evidence of an alleged divine mission is stated to have been 
required and 'accorded.'' The incorrectness of this appeal to 
Scripture would justify us in ascribing to its author either 
culpable ignorance or culpable carelessness. There is not one 
instance on record in which '*the patriarchs" demanded a 
^ sign " of the reality of the communications which came to 
them from God ! Abraham asked no sign (at least, we are not 
told that he did) when he was commanded to get out of his 
country and from his kindred, and received the promise that in 
him should all the families of the earth be blessed. OTHere is no 
mention of a "sign" either "required" or " accorded," when 
Noah was divinely warned of the coming flood, and instructed 
to build an ark to save himself and his family. How Ahraham 
and Noah were assured that the voice they obeyed was the voice 
of God, and not of their own imagination, we are not informed. 
But the Bible . tells us of no "signs." Even "the people of 
Israel" did not " generally " demand " signs " from the prophets 
who spoke to them in the name of the Lord. For the most 
part, the reality of the Divine communications was attested by 
their conformity to the law already g^ven, by the consciences of 
the people, and by the spirit in which prophets spoke; although 
sometimes peculiar circumstances and specific threatenings ren- 
dered *' signs " necessary. John the Baptist, we are expressly 
told, " did no miracle." And we are not aware that he received 
mij « sign," even for his own satisfaction, except in the circum- 
stances of his birth, of which he was no doubt fully informed. 
His ministry, although supernatural in its origin and authority, 
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needed no miracle. It w^ an appeal to the consciences of th 
people, founded on Divine laws, and threatenings, and promise! 
with which they were already familiar. 

But there are '^ missions" which we not only admit, hu 
maintain, need miraculous signs for their attestation. That o 
Moses, when commanded to go and hring Israel out of Egypt 
was one of them. The feeling which he expressed when h 
said, "They will say, the Lord hath not appeared to thee' 
(Exod ^. 1), was natural and rational. Moses knew humai 
nature, and he knew the Israelitish nature in particular, debasei 
and depressed by long years of cruel bondage. Let him go t 
them as a patriot burniog to deliver them from their bondage 
let him, by his eloquence, light the fire of freedom in thei 
bosoms, and kindle a flame that shall melt their chains. Ii 
such a character let him do what he can for the emancipatioi 
of his brethren. It will be for them to reckon the chances o 
success in an attempt to throw off the yoke of Egypt, and t 
say whether they will risk all, life itself, in one great effort ti 
be free. Moses can only use argument and persuasion, lik* 
other patriotic deliverers, and trust in the blessing of the Go< 
of judgment for a successful issue. But it is not in the characte 
of a patriot, self-moved, or even God-moved, that he is about t 
return to his brethren. He is going to tell them, in the nam* 
of the God of their Fathers, that the hour of their deliverano 
is come, that Jehovah has appeared to him in a most mysteriou 
way, has expressed his deep compassion for his people, and ha 
charged him to go and stand before the tyrant who oppresset 
them, and demand of him, under pain of Divine judgment, t( 
release his bondsmen. And in these circumstances Israel mw 
arise and prepare, in the face of all difficulties, to march forth V 
freed(Hn. It is not an open question which they may debate 
with one another and with Moses, whether success is possible o 
probable^ and whether it will be wise of them to incur th( 
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fearful hazard of showing signs of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. They must arise and depart, that thej may serve the 
God of their fathers. 

But how shall they he satisfied that the message and pre- 
tensions of Moses are genuine P and that he is neither deceiving 
nor deceived ? 

1 may stand up in the face of all London, and say, '' Kepent 
of your sins, and if ye repent not ye shall perish.'' And London 
has already sufficient knowledge and conscience to justify me 
in demanding repentance, without calling on me to work any 
miracle. But if I enforce my call to repentance hy saying — 
*' The God of Heaven has appeared to me in a vision of the 
night, and commanded me to say to London, Tou have sunk 
into worldliness and idolatry, and, so long as you hold hy your 
ships and warehouses and workshops, you will he worldly and 
idolatrous still ; you must prepare to leave them and go forth to 
the most desert regions your country possesses : the trumpet of 
God shall sound on a certain day, and when you hear the sound 
of the trumpet, let every man, woman, and child, howsoever 
employed, arise and go forth for over from the scenes and occu- 
pations of their present life, to receive a new law from God, 
and to serve Him where He shall please to determine." This 
message contains no internal evidence of its being from God ; 
it goes far beyond what the universal conscience can recognise 
as Divine, and beyond what previous knowledge, whether 
acquired from revelation or otherwise, would lead the people of 
London to accept as obviously from God ; and the people would 
have a right to ask, "What sign showest thou?" And if no 
sign should be given, they would be very fools to forsake their 
homes and follow me into the wilderness. 

This wiU help us to appreciate the circumstances in which 
Moses was returning to Egypt, and the necessities of his 
position. He needed no miracle to call the people to repentance. 

8 
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But he did to justify him in demandiDg that they should receii 
him as having come from the very presence of GN)d, to brea 
their yoke, and to lead them forth to the foot of Mount Horel 
The power which Moses received to give supernatural evidenc 
of his mission was " the beginning of miracles," »o far as tJi 
use of them to attest a Divine commission is concerned. An 
the afLer use of miracles for this purpose was not lavish, but mos 
sparing — a fact which has an important bearing on the questioi 
whether Bible miracles are legendary or historical. Jonah deli 
vered in the streets of Nineveh a proclamation which woul< 
sedm to require some supernatural attestation — " Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed.** But none was given. H< 
was himself, indeed, a " sign" to the people of Nineveh. Th< 
tale of what befell him when he attempted to flee from th< 
presence of the Lord was, if helievedj a proof of the super 
natural origin of his mission. But no evidence could be givei 
of its truth, but the word of Jonah himself. And that such i 
^* fanatic," as he seemed to be, should invent the tale, would b< 
regarded by many as its most rational explanation. Both th( 
proclamation and the tale needed ''signs'' to confirm them. 
But no sign was given. Jonah, like John the Baptist, '' did nc 
miracle." He preached to the conscience of the city. And thi 
men of Nineveh turned from their evil way. If this history be 
legendary, how comes it to pass that the spirit wiich invented 
or dreamed the story of the storm and the great fish did 
not follow the prophet into the streets of Nineveh, and sur- 
round him with prodigies there ? The circumstances were all 
favourable to the generating of " wonders," and we can account 
for their absence only on the supposition that the Book ol 
Jonah is historical and not legendary. 

The outcome of this appeal to Scripture, into which our 
author's assertions have led us, is that revelations have beea 
recognised by their receivers as Divine without miraculout 
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attestation ; that they have been communicated to, and accepted 
bj others, as Divine, without miraculous attestation ; and that 
when miraculous attestation has been given, these two things 
are very palpable — first, that there has been a manifest necessity 
for the giving of supernatural signs ; and, secondly, that these 
signs have never been independent of, but always associated 
with, high moral considerations. 

OrLMtNATION 07 THE ABQTJHEin? FBOM THE DUAL 
CHABAOTEB OF MIBAOLES. 

We now come to the fourth stage of our author's argument, 
in which he evidently imagines that he has found ''a short and 
easy method" of dealing with faith in the Supernatural. 
Miracles, according to the Bible, we are told, may be wrought 
by the Devil as well as by God. Our author himself does not 
believe in a personal Devil any more than in a personal God ; but 
as we do, and as our Bible, he says, ascribes to this DevU super- 
human powers, the miracles in which we believe may possibly 
be his work rather than the work of God ! The plausibility of 
this argument renders it necessary that we should consider it 
carefully. 

The difficulty thus raised is of the Bible's own making, having 
nothing to do with the question of the credibility of miracles 
jper 96^ which belongs rather to the domain of Philosophy, or of 
Natural Religion, than to that of Revelation. So that the first 
duty of k professed ** Inquirer," like our author, is to ascertain 
exactly what the Bible says r^arding false miracles as works 
of the Devil. Let this be done, and it will be found that the 
leading texts on the subject do not, to say the least, necessariUf 
ascribe to Satan a miraculous power over phy^cal nature. They 
are, (1) the warning against false prophets who might arise, 
and give ''signs and wonders" to draw Israel away from the 

8* 
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Living God (Deut. xiii. 1-5) ; (2) our Lord's warning, * Thei' 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall show grea' 
signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, thej 
shall deceive the very elect" (Matt. xxiv. 24); and (3) th< 
Apostle's prediction of the " mystery of iniquity," whose coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, anc 
lying wonders." (2 Thess. iv. 7-9.) This last expression— 
" lying wonders" or " wonders of falsehood" — may be regarded 
as descriptive of the entire category of evil works against whicl 
all these warnings are directed, and may mean either pretended 
miracles, so wrought as skilfully to deceive observers, or real 
miracles wrought by Satanic agency to propagate falsehood. La 
either case, they would be " afber the working of Satan." Only, 
in the former, his ** working" would be merely the power oi 
moral temptation, which is commonly ascribed to him in the 
Bible ; in the latter alone would there be implied any miraculous 
power over physical nature. It is not easy to determine whiob 
interpretation is the true, or whether both may not be true. 
But when we examine the " lying wonders" to which the pre- 
dictions of Christ and of Paul referred, as we find them in the 
pages of Church history, they do not contain any evidence of 
the actual exercise of supernatural power (we do not forget 
what Dr. Newman and our author say on the subject), but 
abundant evidence of intentional deception and imposture, and 
of " lying" invention " of wonders" which never took place«. 
The ^'liquefaction" of the blood of St. Januarius is not super«| 
natural, but it is after 'Hhe working of Satan," the imposture, 
of lying priests. Li the Cathedral of Antwerp we were told, 
some years ago that certain spots on the face of a life-size figurej 
of the Virgin were caused by powder at the siege of the city inj 
1830, and that no amount of paint could efface them — theyj 
always reappear. So the priests, our guide said, instructed thej 
people. Lying wonders of this order are rife to this day. in 

I 
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every Roman Catholic country. But while their " father" is 
the devil, they are not the fruits of any Satanic Supernatural 
power. Nor do we know of any facts in Old Testament history 
which would necessitate the supposition that the false prophets 
against whom Moses warned the nation, ever exercised a mira- 
culous power over nature. 

But if we admit the possihility and actuality, in certain 
circumstances, of a Satanic power over nature, as in the 
events recorded in the Book of Joh, an impartial inquirer 
should ask, secondly. In what relation does this power stand 
to that of God? Can Satan exercise it at his will? To 
explain the good and evil that are in the world, must we fall 
back, as some modern prophets think we may with advantage, 
on the old Zoroastrian theory of co-»ordinate eternal powers. 
Light and Darkness, ruling conjointly, though with perpetual 
mutual antagonism, in the world? In this case it would be 
difficult to escape from the dilemma in which our author places 
us ; but, according to the Bible — ^and we must let the Bible 
explain itself — the power of Satan is not co-ordinate with, but 
subordinate to, the power of Qod, and although he is, throus^h 
man's moral default, the prince of this world, there is a Higher 
who says, "Thus far, and no farther." 

Having reached this point, the inquirer should ask, thirdly, 
for what ends the Bible represents God as allowing Satan 
to exercise his power, — whether it be merely power to tempt 
men to pretend to work miracles, or power to enable them 
actually to do it?. The standard text, so often quoted 
(Deut. xiii.), answers this question clearly : " The Lord your 
God proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord your 
«God with all your heart and with all your soul." With 
the defence of the Divine dispensation which allowed men 
to transform themselves into Angels of Light, in order to test 
the loyalty of Israel to their God, we are not now concerned ; 
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but we scarcely know how to deal with an author who cann( 
distinguish between such a dispensation and the ascription 
false miracles to God Himself. If the Bible asserts the fact • 
Satanic agency, it gives an explanation of the fact, and the tn 
must go together. 

If our '* Inquirer" had pursued an iuTestigation such as ¥ 
have suggested, and such as he was bound to pursue, he woul 
then have found (1) That the Bible does not record one case ( 
a supernatural work wrought by Satan in attestation of a falfi 
communication — and this is the only kind or end of Satani 
working with which the subject in dispute has anything to di 
(2) That the power ascribed to Satan, of whatsoever kind, is no 
co-ordinate with, but subject to, the power of God, and, con 
sequently cannot be so used as to throw any doubt on the wi] 
of Gk>d, except to those who are willing to be deceived. (3 
That the Divine warnings against the action of Satan, or rathe 
against wicked men claiming to be prophets, and professing t< 
work signs and wonders (for Satan is not referred to in Deut 
xiii. 1-5) are designed to protect great moral and spiritual truthi 
against all comers. 

In this last point there is a principle which extends fai 
beyond the case of the Jew, who could test the teaching of al 
professed prophets by the Mosaic law. Our author insists oi 
excluding all consideration of the character of the things revealec 
from the question of supernatural attestation, and argues as i) 
the doctrine of the Bible and of Christians was, that, given i 
supernatural attestation, we must believe that two and twc 
make fivCj^or that falsehood is a right and vii*tuous thing. "Wltb 
our idea of God, a miracle to attest what is self-contradictory, 
or what is morally wrong, is ''inconceivable." What oui 
author so carefully **puts asunder," God as carefully "joini 
together" in the teaching of the Bible, namely, the attestation 
find the truth attested. Christianity, which is the perfected or 
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TuUy developed form of Revelation, addresses itself to our whole 
nature, intellectual and moral ; and if, while professing to show 
" signs" to prove its superhuman origin, it did violence to the 
fundamental laws of our nature, we should have reason to 
suspect the genuineness of its signs. 

We need not pursue this subject farther. We have said 
enough to show that the ** dual character " of miracles is more 
an imagination than a reality, and that the supposed action of 
the devil does not destroy the evidential value of miracles. 
Neither the prophets nor Christ, as represented in the Bible, 
appealed to a " dry intellect," far less to the mere senses of 
men, to compel such an assent as we render to an ocular or a 
mathematical demonstration. They left it quite possible for 
men to resist or to disbelieve, because their appeal was much 
more to the heart and conscience than to the mere understand- 
ing. And many did resist and disbelieve. Some actually said, 
" This fellow casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. To which charge, or to the supposition of its possi- 
bility, we are content to reply with Jesus himself, "Every king- 
dom divided against itself is brought to desolation. If Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself. How, then, shall 
his kingdom stand?" And we do not fear to submit to the 
boasted " verifying faculty " of the critics who would try all 
things by the subjective test of their inner consciousness, or 
whatsoever else they choose to call it, the question whether the 
works of Ohiist were the works of a devil, or his words the 
words of a devil. And we demand a verdict in the old terms — 
'* These are not the words of him that hath a devil. Can a 
devil open the eyes of the blind?" (John x. 21) — a verdict 
justified by Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose posthumous works 
show him to have been nearer the kingdom of God than was 
supposed, in whose last pages we read, " Who among his dis- 
ciples or among their proselytes was capable of inventing the 
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gayiogs ascribed to Jesiu, or of imagining the life and c1 
revealed in the GK>8peb? Certainly not the fisheri 
Cralilee ; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and u 
crasies were of a totally different sort; still leas tl 
Christian writers, in whom nothing is more evident thi 
the good that was in them was all derived, as they alwaj 
fessed that it was derived, from the higher source " (. 
Selipon, p. 253-4). 
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PAET SECOND.— TEANSITIONAL. 

THE AGE OF MIBAOLES. 

The author of '^ Supernatural Religion,'* having proved to 
his own satisfaction— of the validity of his proofs our readers 
can now judge — ^that miracles are ** antecedently incredible," 
proceeds to show that '^ the age '' of the Christian miracles was 
80 utterly dark, ignorant, and superstitious, that it were sheer 
folly to accept its evidence in support of the Supernatural. 
Even *' the Apostles and Evangelists were men of like passions, 
and also of like superstitions with others of their time, and 
must be measured by the same standard." 

The proofs in support of the position of the three chapters 
in which our author thus labours to prepare the way for the 
discrediting of the historical evidence on which Gospel miracles 
rest, are abundant of their kind. But some of them are singu* 
larly irrelevant. The Book of Tobit, for example, written ac* 
cording to Ewald, 350 years before Christ, is first appealed to : 
as if a book written in the reign of Henry VIII. could prove 
the state of England in the reign of Yictoria ! The comes 
the so-called " Book of Enoch," the appeal to which is more 
legitimate, because it may be regarded as nearly contem- 
poraneous with the time of Christ. The riddle of this book 
has not yet been solved. And there are not sufficient data for 
the solution. 80 far as our present argument is concerned, 
what needs to be proved is that the fables and fancies of the 
book reflected the popular superstition. Our author next 
adduces evidence from Josephus, from Brabbinical traditions, 
and from the Christian fathers from the end of the second 
century downward. And he fortifies his own views of the age 
of Christ by an extract from Dr. Milman, whom he credits as 
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he does no other English Dmne — with the ** ealiehtenmei 
the nineteenth century." But is it fair to quote this one pai 
without any reference to the other side of the pictore, to w 
Mihnan devotes many pages — ^the decadence of belief and the 
valence of Sadduceeism in the heart of Gentilism and of Jadi 
in the time of Christ ? And is it fair to ignore the testimony wl 
onr Gospels render to the character of the age, except so ix 
to say that they are as explicit as the Book of £noch regard 
<' demons and exorcisms." Even if they were written in 
end of the second century, as our author has tried bat failed 
prove, they are better entitled to be called as witnesses tl 
any others that can be adduced. It is confessed that they b 
a *' close analogy " to the earlier Gospels which they are si 
posed to have superseded. And they give ns what the Book 
Enoch does not, a clear and full insight into the sentiments 
the people. And of the people, we know that while tlj 
welcomed in crowds the benefits which Christ's miracles 04 
ferred, they were not credulous in deducing any inferences thei 
from. They wanted '* another king," a king of a differ^ 
order, and other miracles, prodigies more conformable to 
notion they entertained of the coming Messiah, 
miracles, moreover, were witnessed and scanned by the 
hostile eyes. The Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots, wh< 
character in Josephus accords entirely with their character 
the Gospels, all opposed Him resolutely, but on separate groi 
peculiar to each sect ; and they would have exulted in 
discovery of any flaw in His words and works. But such 
was never found. 

All this has an obvious bearing on the question, whether 
superstition and ignorance of the age was such as to disci 
any evidence that can be furnished of the performance 
genuine miracles by Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was surroundi 
eyerywhere by sharp-sighted and malicious enemies, and 
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where by any class of men who were predisposed by superstition 
to follow Him. And if there be evidence that He wrought 
miracles, the character of the age forms no reason why we should 
refuse to listen. 

WHENCE THE CHBIST IN SUCH AN AGE? 

But while we do not accept our author's picture of the age as 
.the whole truth, we ask, How could such an age have produced 
such a; man as Jesus Christ ? '* Great men," said a writer in 
MacmillaHy a few months ago, '* are the representative men ; they 
embody in a visible, distinct form, and proclaim in an audible, 
unmistakeable tone, the instincts, the aspirations, which are 
semi-dormant in the hearts of the noblest and best of the people 
of their epoch, and which struggle in vain for utterance. In 
this consists their greatness, that they feel and express the wants 
and desires of their age as no one else has done. Hence their 
history is a glass in which humanity finds itself reflected ; it is 
the echo of the world's voice.^ But Jesus Christ did not reflect 
the humanity of his age, and did not echo its voice, not even that 
of the *' noblest and best '* of its people. The pictures of super- 
stition which our author gives us are, he is careful to tell us, 
^ the views deliberately expressed by the most educated and in- 
telligent part of the community," and, he says, '^ it would have 
required infinitely darker colours to have adequately portrayed 
the dense ignorance and superstition of the mass of the Jews." 
Of such an age Jesus Christ could not have been the natural 
product. 

For what was He ? ''A unique figure," says Mr. Mill, *^ not 
moreimlike all His precursors than all His followers, even those 
who had the direct benefit of His teaching." '' A man of un- 
paralleled purity and elevation of character/' says our author, 
*' surpassing in His sublime simplicity and earnestness the moral 
g^ndeur of Chakya-Mouni, and putting to the blush the some- 
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times sullied, though generally admirable, teaching of Socrat< 
and Plato, and the whole round of Qreek philosophers. He pn 
sented the rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate i1 
uniformly noble and consistent with his own lofty principles, s 
that the ' imitation of Christ ' has become almost the final word i 
the preaching of His religion, and must continue to be one of tb 
most powerful elements of its permanence" {^wp, Heh ii. 487' 
Whence this " unique figure" in the history of mankind? thi 
solitary embodiment of an '< ideal excellence " which Mr. Mi 
cannot find either in the " God of the Jews " or in the " God c 
nature ? " What "concourse " of moral " atoms " has produce 
^ this most supernatural phenomenon ? Is it not itself a " sigi 
and a wonder," transcending the giving of sight to the blind, o 
even the raising of the dead ? Signs such as the latter have bee 
wrought, or have been represented to hare been wrought, b 
other men divinely endowed, but imagination itself has no 
surrounded a second name with the halo of perfection an 
sinlessness. 

The question, Who and whence this man ? acquires addition! 
importance from our author's acknowledgment of the charactc 
of His teaching. *' His system might not be new," he sayi 
^* but it was in a high sense the perfect deyelopment of natun 
morality, and it was final in this respect, among others, tha 
superseding codes of law and elaborate rules of life, it confines 
itself to two fundamental principles — Love to God and love ti 
man. Whilst all previous systems had merely sought to purif 
the stream, it demanded the purification of the fountain. I 
placed the evil thought on a par with the evil action. Sad 
morality, based upon the intelligent and earnest acceptattice o 
Divine law and perfect recognition of the brotherhood of mai 
is the highest conceivable of humanity, and, although its pow^ 
and^influence must augment with increase of enlightenment, it I 
itself b^ond development, consisting as it does of principles am 
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limited in their range and inexhaustible in their application. Its 
perfect realisation is that true spiritual Nirvana, .which Chakja- 
Mouni less clearly conceived, and obscured with Oriental mysti- 
cism — extinction of rebellious opposition to Divine order, and 
the attainment of perfect harmony with the wiU of God " (ii. 
487-8). 

*' Such a system," it is added, '' can well afford to abandon 
claims to a supernatural character which have been raised for it 
in ages of superstitious ignorance." On which we remark, but 
only in outline, (1) That the claim to a Bupematural character 
for Christ's system is coeval with the origin of the system. Mr. 
Mill recognises it as a fact, that Christ Himself openly pro- 
claimed that His teaching did not come from Himself, but from 
Grod through Him. (2) That our author's historic authority 
for ascribing to Christ a moral system so perfect that it is 
beyond development, is authority equally for the supernatural 
works and claims of Christ, and if the latter be rightfully re- 
jected, the former is deprived of the only historic foundation on 
which it rests. This is true, whether our gospels belong to the 
^^t century or to the second. It is from our gospels that our 
author knows what Christ's moral system was. And the fullest 
exposition of that moral system which these gospels contain, 
ends with one of the most extraordinary supernatural claims 
which He ever put forth, the claim to be the Lord and Judge 
of mankind. (Matt. vii. 21-23.) And throughout the whole 
record, the moral and the supernatural are so interwoven that 
they cannot be separated. (3) Bejecting the supernatural, our 
author does not even attempt a natural explanation of the 
position attained by Christ, as the originator of a perfect moral 
system. Now we demand that before we surrender one explana- 
tion of this '' wonder," we be furnished with another. And the 
other must be adequate. Our author justly condemns those 
who would *' eliminate from Christianity every supernatural 
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element which does not quite accord with corrent opiniony" i 
yet cling to it as " a miraculously communicated religion." ] 
his own position is equally untenable. The '* moral Christianit 
which he gives us as the true, could not ^ come out of Nazaret 
Whence was it ? There are moral improbabilities as well 
physical. And that a system such as Christ's confessedly 
should originate in the self-taught and self-cultured soul oi 
Nazarene carpenter, one of the " mass of the Jews " whose ": 
norance and superstition '' were so dense that words c 
scarcely describe them, — and that never once in the world 
history ha^e '' the noblest and best '* of mankind, in the mc 
favoured circumstances, produced anything to compare with t 
system of this Nazarene,-<-is an improbability as great as ai 
^hich can be alleged against the miracles of the gospel. An 
in the terms of Hume's argument agunst miracles, we may sa 
that it is contrary to all experience, and therefore not to 1 
substantiated by any testimony. Yet, somehow, it happens 
be true. The Nazarene carpenter, living in a densely 8up€ 
stitious, and, we . may add, deeply corrupt, age, was all ai 
more than all that Mr. Mill and* our author describe him 
have been. The only thing " contrary to experience '* is th 
such a man should have been produced by such an age, or coui 
have arisen except by the operation of laws and causes ui 
known to ** nature." 

Our author's argument is that testimony to the Supernatuoi 
coming from an age so superstitious, cannot be credited. Bi 
to us there is nothing more supernatural than the character i 
Christ. And if the age furnished witnesses capable of beaiiii^ 
testimony to Simaelf^ why should it not have furnished wi| 
nesses capable of bearing testimony to His works? It rl 
quired less understanding to appreciate and narrate woik 
which were visible to the eye, than so to appreciate the prd 
foundly spiritual, and, in a sense which our author himsel 
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would probably admit, divine character of Jesus, as to be able 
to convey to us the impression of its *' unparalleled elevation 
and purity." Even if we do not insist on its strict super- 
naturalness, its purity and elevation remain. And the age 
which, by whatever means, has preserved to us the precious 
legacy of the knowledge of it, could by the same means pre- 
aerve to us, untainted by superstition, the knowledge of any 
outward facts in which it manifested itself to mankind. This 
argument is confirmed, inconsistently enough, by our author 
when he says that ^^ the religious feeling which influenced the 
composition of the Scripture narratives of miracles naturally 
led to the exclusion of all that^ was puerile and ignoble in the 
traditions preserved regarding the Great Master." According 
to the showing of our author's book, 'Hhe religious feeling 
which influenced the composition " of the gospel narratives was 
profoundly superstitious, and was the parent of all the miracles 
recorded, and should have surrounded these miracles, as other 
mythological miracles are surroiinded, with the puerile and 
ignoble. But the fact is recognised, and that is enough for us, 
that there is nothing puerile or ignoble in the record. So that 
those who handed down the story of Christ were not incurably 
incapacitated for being witnesses of the purest and noblest life 
ever lived. But they were incapable of inventing or imagining 
the majesty and beauty of that life. And the only suiflcient 
explanation of the gospels is their own : *' That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you." 

The argument of our author would reduce God to greater im- 
potence in the Divine sphere than man in the human. Had He 
willed to give to the world a supernatural revelation, and to attest 
it by supernatural works. He could not, according to our author, 
have done it at any earlier period than the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century of our era ! Even so late as the seventeenth 
century, men, enlightened and famous, like Sir Thomas Browne 
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and Sir Matthew Hale, believed, we are reminded, in wi 
craft. And until men so understand the '< order of nature ' 
to rise above all such superstition, their testimony to the sxq 
natural must be worthless ! We fear that even the ninete^ 
century is not sufficiently enlightened to render its testimoii 
any value to the centuries which are to come. For the autij 
of the future will be able to adduce abundant proof that mj 
Qf '' the best educated and most intelligent part of the oj 
munity '' of our times believe in superstitions as great as i 
in which Sir Thomas Browne and Sir Matthew Hale % 
believed — witness the pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial \ 
La Salette. And the only conclusion we can come tp is, ll 
the only persons fit to bear witness to the supernatural are tlj| 
who believe the supernatural to be *' antecedently incredilj 
and who would not believe in it '^ even if one rose from 
dead !" 

Verily, the gulf between God and man is great indeed. 1^ 
is the third impossibility which stands in our way in 
" Inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation." The *' 
of nature" creates the first; the alleged dual charac 
miracles, the second ; and the want of sufficiently enligb 
witnesses, the third ! And these are impossibilities which 
Himself cannot overcome. So that whether He wills it or 
or whatever may be the urgency of human want, He is d 
to the epicurean enjoyment of His own Olympus ; He c 
make His voice heard or His hand seen on earth. 
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PAET THI ED.— FINAL (THE GOSPELS). 

We should now proceed to consider our author's " Inquiry " ' 
into the claims of our four Gospels to be considered original 
records of the words and works of Jesus Christ. But we leave 
the details of this subject in the hands of Canon Westcott 
and Canon Lightfoot. The articles by the latter, which have 
already appeared in " The Contemporary," show his thorough 
mastery of the questions at issue ; and we do not wonder that 
the author of " Supernatural Keligion '* has deemed it neces- 
sary to rush at once to the rescue of his work. The preface to 
the forthcoming edition of Dr. Westcott's "Survey of the 
Canon/' which has been published separately, contains in its 
forty-six pages ample evidence of his power to defend his own, 
and gives some amusing, perhaps we should say astounding, 
illustrations of the character of the mass of references which 
crowd the pages of ** Supernatural Religion " and give them 
such an air of learning. Canon Westcott give us in detail the 
results of his examination of ten references by which " Super- 
natural Keligion " supports a strong statement of a certain thing 
being ** demonstrated." And it appears that of the ten only 
one gives any reason for the opinion asserted ; the opinion 
itself is accepted by one Dutchman and one Englishman ; some 
give no opinion ; and some halt in their opinions ! '' It seems 
quite needless to multiply comments on these results," says Dr. 
Westcott ; " any one who will candidly consider this analysis 
will, I believe, agree with me in thinking that such a style of 
annotation, which runs through the whole work, is justly char- 
acterised as frivolous and misleading. It suggests the notion 
that the contents of a common-place book have been emptied 
into the margin without careful collation and sifting. But it 

4 
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should be remembered in adopting such a process, if I may oim 
borrow the language of the author, that '^a good strong assq 
tion becomes a powerful argument, since few readers haye t] 
means of verifying its correctness." The pages of "Supi 
natural Religion" are burdened with lists of names and writing 
** which have (according to Westcott) in many cases no vali 
whatever for a scholar, while they can only oppress a genet 
reader with a vague feeling that all * profound ' critics are < 
one side." 

This is not the only imposition practised on the understani 
ing, or rather imagination, of his readers, by our author. Tl 
strange names which crowd his pages are supposed to be grei 
names. But Professor Lightfoot gives us a good illustration < 
their value as thinkers and interpreters. These words in tl 
Epistle to the Philippians are well knowD : *^ I beseech Euodia 
and I beseech Syntycbe, that they be of the same mind in tl 
Lord. And I entreat thee also, true yoke -fellow, help thoi 
women which laboured with me in the gospel; with Clemei 
also " (chap. iv. 2, 3). Words cannot be plainer, and a 
English child would not stumble over them* But how do tl 
German authorities of our author interpret them ? The firs 
named is, without doubt, an able man — the founder of tl 
Tubingen School ; and the perverting influence of a preconce] 
tion is therefore the more striking. Professor Lightfoot says :- 
^' Baur suggested that the pivot of the Epistle, which has 
conciliatory tendency, is the mention of Clement, a mythic 
or almost mythical person, who represents the union of tl 
Petrine and Pauline parties in the church; then Schwegle 
carrying the theory a step further, and declaring that the tv 
names, Euodias and Syntyche, actually represent these t^ 
parties, while the true yoke-fellow is St. Peter himself ; the 
Yolkmar, improving the occasion, and showing that this fact 
indicated in their very names, Euodias or 'Bightmay' an 
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Syntyche or 'Consort,* denoted respectively the orthodoxy of 
the one party and the incorporation of the other ; lastly, Hitzig 
lamenting that the interpreters of the New Testament are not 
more thoroughly imbued with the language and spirit of the 
Old, and maintaining that these two names are reproductions 
of the Patriarchs," Asher and G-ad, — their sex having been, 
changed in the transition from one language to another — and 
represent the Greek and Koman elements in the Church, while 
the Epistle to the Philippians itself is a plagiarism from the 
Agricola of Tacitus ! When therefore (says the Professor 
mildly enough), I find our author supporting some of his more 
important judgments by the authority of ' Hitzig, Volkmar, and 
others,' or of *• Volkmar and others,' I have my own opinion of 
the weight which such names should carry with them." How 
Hitzig and Volkmar, any more than two priests, can look each 
other in the face, over 'such interpretations as these, without 
laughing, we wonder. And yet it is to these, and such as these, 
that we are asked to surrender our common sense. 

With the names of our two illustrious English Theologians, 
we should associate in this matter the name of Dr. G. P. Fisher, 
of Yale College, author of a very able work, entitled, " The 
Sapematural Origin of Christianity," who has written a 
valuable series of papers on the book, " Supernatural Eeligion," 
in the (New York) Independent, 

ON FBINOIFLES OF ETIDENOE. 

We shall not enter into any minute examination of our author's 
criticism of the patristic evidence, but there are several points 
of general interest to which we ask attention. 

First of all, we demur to the principles laid down in these 
words : — " Requiring as we do clear, direct, and irrefragable 
evidence of their [our Gospels] integrity, authenticity, and 
historical character, any doubt or obscurity on these points 
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must inevitably be fatal to them as sufficient testimony — if tbej 
could, under any circumstances, be considered testimony — ^foi 
miracles and a Divine Revelation " (i. 214). The reader will 
not fail to perceive that this author would not accept eves 
*' clear, direct, and irrefragable evidence " of the integ^ty and 
authenticity of the Gospels, as sufficient testimony for miracles 
In fact, he is bound by his principles to reject all evidence, thai 
of his own eyes and ears included, for miracles are '^ anteoedentlj 
incredible." But we direct attention especially to the assertioi 
that '' any doubt or obscurity " on the historical character ol 
the Gospels would be fatal to them as sufficient testimony. Wc 
might say from our standpoint, that there is no doubt and no 
obscurity on the subject. In the words of Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
" The integrity of the records of the Christian faith is substan- 
tiated by evidence in a tenfold proportion more various, copious, 
and conclusive than that which can be adduced in support of 
any other ancient writings." {The Transmission of Ancient 
JBooks^ etc., p. 5.) The evidence, taken especially in connection 
with the substanee of the Revelation, has produced the most 
undoubting conviction in many naturally incredulous minds. 
But still we object to the abstract principle that •' any doubt oi 
obscurity" must be held fatal to it. Instead of so bold an as- 
sertion, our author should have introduced his " Inquiry " into 
the claims of our Gospels by a discussion, or, at least, a fall 
statement, of his own views of the true principles of historical 
evidence. This he has conveniently left undone ; his mind u 
made up, and his mission is to destroy. 

Of one thing be is quite conscious — the importance of pur 
Gospels to our Faith. And in this we agree with him. Those 
familiar problems of English literature — who wrote the Eikoo 
Basilike? and who wrote the letters of Junius? whatevei 
interest they may possess for the curious and for students ol 
history, are of no practical moment. The solution of them, il 
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accomplished, would neither forward nor retard the world's 
progress, nor can we conceive of its affecting one human spirit 
for good or ill to the end of time. But who wrote '* Matthew,*' 

I 

** Mark," " Luke," and ** John," cannot be determined without 
the most momentous issues. Were the authors of these books 
contemporary with Christ, and competent by knowledge, either 
personal, or personally acquired, to record faithfully the sayings 
and doings of the G-reat Master ? To prove that these books 
are the composition of a later age would not suffice for the pur- 
pose our author has in view, the elimination of the supernatural 
from the true Christ and His life, but it would be '^ a sore dis- 
couragement " to our faith. 

It may seem strange that it is only by the roundabout way 
of historical research and criticism, that we can reach the con- 
clusion that certain books bear the seal of God. We might 
have expected that books, designed to be authoritative records 
of a Great Revealer, such as we believe Jesus Christ to have 
been, should have been given to the world amid signs and 
wonders which would at once proclaim their origin. And if 
the marvels contained in these books were the fruit of a 
superstitious love of the marvellous, we should have found some 
phenomenon of this sort associated with the history of their 
entrance into the world. But, ignorant and superstitious as 
were the first three centuries of the Christian era, according to 
our author, we find nothing of the sort ; it was left to the ninth 
or tenth century to invent a fabulous miracle that should 
account for the recognition of the Canonical Scriptures, The 
actual history of the giving of Apostolic books to the world is 
in harmony with God's ordinary procedure, as reflected in the 
books themselves. There is in these books, as we have seen, 
not a plethora, but a parsimony of miracles. Inspiration itself, - 
real and effective as we believe it to have been, did not super- 
sede the natural workings of the intellects of inspired men. 
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The Church founded by Christ was committed to the care of 
Providence, without permanent supernatural powers. And it 
was only in harmony with all this, that the precious books, in 
which all ages were to find a mirror of the Christ of all ages, 
should be, as it were, cast on the world subject to what some 
would call the world's chances, but under that guardian Eye 
which never slumbers nor sleeps. Christ Himself did not over- 
bear men by the evidence of His divine mission. And we are 
not " offended " that the Holy Books in which be is imaged 
to us, have a history which leaves ample scope for the direct 
and indirect influence of the will and heart on the under- 
standing. ^ 

Our author must be familiar with the distinction between 
Probable or Moral and Demonstrative evidence, and must know 
full well, as Lord Bacon puts it, that the '' application of the 
differing kinds of proofs to the differing kinds of subjects " is a 
fruitful source of error, and that both " the rigour and curiosity 
in requiring the more severe proofs in some things" and "the 
facility in contenting ourselves with the more remiss proofs in 
others," have been " amongst the greatest causes of detriment 
and hindrance to knowledge." He must be aware, likewise, 
or we must remind him, that the canon which he has laid 
down would destroy the one article of his own creed, an Im- | 
personal Supreme Being. It cannot be said that no " doubt or 
obscurity " rests on the evidence of this first principle of Pan- i 
theism. To our mind it is more than doubtful or obscure. The 
principle itself is a mere negation. And when it is accepted, 
we cannot imagine what of positive is left in the *^ Supreme 
Being." The doctrine of the Trinity is confessedly above \ 
Keason ; the doctrine of an Impersonal God is contrary to 
reason. 
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THE HiTTHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF SUPEBNATUBAL 

CHBISTIANITT. 

Secondly, we find the only explanation which our author 
attempts of the supernatural in Christianity utterly unsatis- 
factory. It is to be found in vague statements like these : — 
'* The world is full of illustrations of the rapid growth of 
legendary matter, and it would indeed have been little short of 
miraculous had these narratives been exceptions to the uni- 
versal rule, written as they were under the strongest religious 
excitement- at a time ' when almost every ordinary incident 
became a miracle,' and in * that mythic period in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on 
the province of history/ " (Vol. 11. 482.) 

THe words put by our author within quotation marks are 
from Milman, and are quoted at greater length elsewhere ; but 
'* the mythic period,'* of which Milman speaks, ** in which reality 
% melted into fable," and of which he says also that '^ some of the 
Christian legends were deliberate forgeries, and the principle of 
pious fraud appeared to justify this mode of working on the 
public mind," was not the age to which our author's argument 
refers, but hundreds of years later, when the spirit of monkery 
was crushing out the spirit of Primitive Christianity. And, as 
we shall see immediately, Milman distinctly pronounces against 
the ** mythic" character of the age of Christ. In further 
explanation of his views of the origin of the Supernatural in 
Christianity, our author says : — " Between the * superstition,' 
* imaginative excitement,' and * pious fraud ' of the early 
Church, and ' the deliberate and audacious fraud ' of the later, 
we have abundant material for the natural explanation of all 
supposed miracles " (Vol. I. 200). This is summary enough, 
but it reminds us of nothing so much as the facility with 
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which a cloud of dust may he raised, and the difficulty of fight- 
ing such an adversary. What has to be accounted for is not 
"supposed miracles" scattered here and there through the 
Gospels — but the Christ of the Gospels and the Christianity of 
the Gospels, all supernatural together. And to say that these 
X>riginated in the ignorance, superstition, and pious frauds of 
debased and grovelling minds, is to say that the constancy of 
nature has failed at last, and that in this instance folly has 
produced wisdom, and falsehood truth ; darkness has created 
light ; chaos has given birth to kosmos ; while out of the un- 
clean has come the most clean and beautiful of all the forms 
of religious thought that have blessed humanity. 

It will be observed how important a part the terms myth, 
mythic, and mythical, play in this controversy. And an author 
who challenges popular beliefs to the bar of philosophy and 
science, because " the time is ripe for arriving at a definite con- 
viction as to the character of Christianity," might be expected 
to tell us what he understands by a " myth," and what by a 
"legend,** and to explain under what circumstances myths are 
produced, and under what circumstances legends gather round 
facts. But it is far more convenient for the purposes of 
destruction to leave these terms in a mist, and to appeal to a 
vague popular sentiment which may be expressed in a modified 
form of an old saying : " Omne ignotum pro maleficoy Myth 
and legend are synonymous terms with our author, who explains 
neither, but puts one or the other into his sling as may be most 
convenient. His German masters could have instructed him in 
this matter. Mythus^ according to Strauss, " is the creation of 
a fact out of an idea ; legend, the seeing an idea in a fact or 
arising out of it." According to this definition the myth is 
" pure and absolute imagination ; the legend has a basis of 
fact." Professor Powell says— **A myth is a doctrine ex- 
pressed in a narrative form ; an abstract moral or spiritual 
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truth dramatised in action and personification, where the object 
is to enforce faith, not in the parable but in the moral." Strauss 
endeavoured in bis first essay to destroy the historic basis of 
Christianity, to carry out this, the proper, idea of a myth. 
Critics as unbelieving as himself soon proved his scheme to be 
impracticable ; but the words * mythical ' and ' mythological ' 
are too useful in the vocabulary of unbelief to bo thrown away. 
To be restricted to the term * legendary ' would take not a little 
from the impression of their arguments. It may be that the 
mythical and the legendary are sometimes intermingled, but it 
is not the less true that the popular use of these terms serves 
no purpose but to confound. 

Our author, we have seen, endeavours to draw a quasi- 
support of his views of the origin of Supernatural Christianity 
in the superstitiousness of the age, from Dean Milman. Why 
did he not, like an honest man, tell his readers that the Dean 
himself repudiates any such explanation, and actually works out 
an elaborate argument against it ? 

MIIilOJ^ ON THB MYTHOIiOGICAL THE OB Y. 

^' The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss (Dr. M. says) is that the 
whole history of our Lord, as related in the Gospels, is mythic, 
that is to say, a kind of imaginative amplification of certain 
vague and slender traditions, the germ of which it is now 
impossible to trace. These myths are partly what he calls 
historical, party philosophic, formed with the design of 
developing an ideal character of Jesus, and of harmonising 
that character with the Jewish notions of the Messiah." But, 
asks the Dean, *' can the period in which Jesus appeared be 
justly considered a mythic age ? If by mythic age (and I do 
not think Dr. Strauss very rigid and philosophical in the use 
of the term) be meant an age when there was a general and 
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even superstitious T)elief in wonders and prodigies, mingled 
with much cool incredulity, this cannot be denied. The 
prodigies which are related by great historians as taking 
place at the death of Csesar ; those which Josephos, who is 
disposed to rationalise many of the miracles of the early 
history of his people, describes during the capture of Jeru- 
salem, are enough out of the countless instances which could 
be adduced to determine the question. But if the term 
mythic be more properly applied to the idealisation, the 
investing religious doctrines in allegory and symbol ; above 
all the elevating into a deity a man only disting^shed for 
moral excellence (the deification of the Roman Emperors was 
a political act) appears to me to be repugnant to the genius 
of the time and the country," 

Dean Milman gives the following reasons for the utter 
rejection of the mythical explanation of the Gospels : — (I.) It 
is unphilosophical, because it assumes dogmatically the prin- 
cipal point in dispute — namely, that any recorded interference 
with the ordinary and experienced order of causation must be 
unhistorical and untrue. (2.) The belief in some of the 
supernatural events of the Gospel, e,q,y the Resurrection of 
Christ, is indispensable to the existence of the religion. To 
suppose that this belief grew up after the religion was formed ; 
to assume these primary facts as after-thoughts, seems to me 
an absolute impossibility. (3.) Besides this inevitable infer- 
ence that these things must have been the belief of the first 
Christian commimities, there is distinct evidence in the Acts 
of the Apostles (though X>r. Strauss, it seems, would involve 
that book in the fate of the Gospels), in the Apostolical 
Epistles, and in every written document and tradition, that 
they were so. The general harmony of these three distinct; 
classes of records, as to the main preternatural facts in the | 
Gospels, proves incontestably, that they were not the slow ' 
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growth of a subsequent period, embodied in narratives com- 
posed in the second century. [Even if our appeal must be 
limited to those Apostolical Epistles which the destructive men 
of Tubingen universally acknowledge as genuine, the sub- 
stance of the Dean's argument will hold good.] (4.) Dean Mil- , 
man further argues that Dr. Strauss does not fairly state that the 
early notices of the Gospels, in the works of the primitive 
Fathers, show, not only their existence, but their general 
reception among the Christian communities, which imply both 
a much earlier composition and some strong grounds for their 
authenticity. As to the time when the Gospels were composed, 
Strauss's argument seems to the Dean self -destructive. The 
later he supposes them to have been written, the more im- 
possible (considering that the Christians were then so widely 
disseminated in Europe - and Asia) is their accordance with 
each other in the same design or the same motives for fiction : 
if he takes an earlier date, he has no room for his long pro- 
cess of mythic development. In one place he appears to admit 
that the first three, at least, must have been completed between 
the death of our Lord and the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
is it conceivable that in this narrow period, this mythic spirit 
should have been so prolific, and the primitive simplicity of 
the Christian history should have been so embellished, and 
then universally received by the^r«^ generation of believers ? 
Such is the judgment of Dr. Milman on the great question 
at issue between us and the author of *' Supernatural Religion.'' 
And we give it in preference to any direct argumentation of 
our own. The mythological explanation of the supernatural 
narratives of the New Testament is to Milman as ^' inconceiv- 
able and incredible," as micacles are to our author. The 
canons adopted by Strauss appear to him '* subversive of all 
history," and "I must acknowledge my unwilliDgness," he 
says, '' to abandon the firm ground of historical evidence, to 
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place myself on any sublime, but unsubstantial cloud, whu 
may be offered by a mythic and unintelligible philosophy. 
''The place, as well as the period, of the composition of til 
Gospels, is," he adds, '^ encumbered with difficulties aooon 
ing to this system. Where were they written ? If all, ( 
rather the first three, in Palestine, whence their genes 
acceptance without direct and acknowledged authority ? ! 
in different parts of the world, their general acceptance : 
equally improbable [«.«., if not possessed of direct authority* 
their similarity of design and object altogether unaccoun 
able.'' 

The author of '' Supernatural Religion " labours to inffi 
a deadly wound on the canonical Gospels, through the side k 
the spurious Gospels. But, on this subject, Milman, with t 
"the enlightenment of the nineteenth century," says, " I cai 
not admit the spurious Gospels, which seem to me the manife 
offspring of Gnostic and heretical sects, and to have been coi 
posed at periods which historical criticism might designate iro 
internal evidence, though clearly mythical, to involve 4 
Genuine Gospels in the same proscription. To a discrimini 
ing and unprejudiced mind, I would rest the distinctai 
between mythical and non-mythical on the comparisi 
between the apocryphal and canonical Gospels." 

On one other point, we venture to confront our author wi 
the Divine whose enlightenment he confesses. ''No ii 
partial critic," we read in "Supernatural Eeligion,'* "d 
assert the historical character of the narrative of the Foui^ 
Gospel. Apart from continual minor contradictions throujj 
cut all these narratives, it is impossible to reconcile 1| 
markedly different representations of the Fourth and ' 
thQ Synoptic Gospels. They mutually destroy each otb 
as evidence" (Vol. ii. p. 481). What our author tU 
recklessly Bays is "impossible," has been done over ai 
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over agaia. What he calls mutually destructive, has been 
found by others mutually corroborative. And what no 
^'impartial critic can assert/' is asserted by thousands to 
whom nothing short of the infallibility of the Papal Chair 
would justify us in denying the attribute of " impartiality," 
— and among them I>r. Milman : whom hear — " The b^t 
answer to Strauss is to show that a clear, consistent, and 
probable narrative can be formed out of that of the four 
Gospels, without more violence, I will venture to say, than 
any historian ever found necessary to harmonise four con- 
temporary chronicles of the same events ; and with a general 
accordance with the history, customs, habits, and opinions of 
the times, altogether irreconcilable with the poetic character 
of mythic history." • 

AKGUMENT FKOM OTJB AUTHOK's CONCLUSION. 

I 

We call attention, thirdly, to what may be fairly argued — 
even if we were to admit our author's conclusion — that '^ we 
do not find any real trace even of the existence of our gospels 
for a century and a half after the events they record.". The 
conclusion itself we utterly deny. But suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that we accept it, we ask what *•*• traces " have we of our 
Gospels about the year 180 P Is it that about that time these 
cropped into view for the first time, no one knows where or 
whence ? Not so. But that at that time these books were in the 
possession of the Christian Churches all over the* world, 
accepted by them all as ancient, and believed by them to be 
original and authentic records. The old Latin version con- 
tained these gospels, and it is maintained that it cannot have 
been made later than the middle of the second century. The 
old Syriac version contained our gospels, and it was made, 
probably, at a still earlier date. In these versions (to which, 
by the way, our author makes no reference) we have his- 
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torical evidence that the African churches and the Easte: 
churches were in possession of our four gospels at the da 
named by our author, and before it, and regarded then- 
not as a few of the '^ many " gospels which reported tl 
life of Christ — but as the only authoritative records of thi 
life. Turning to the West, we find equally explicit testimon 
respecting its churches in Irenaeus. This father, bom in Asi 
Minor, and acquainted in youth with Polycarp, the disciple c 
John, became bishop in Lyons before the period named b; 
our author, and describes the four Gospels, with the namei 
they now bear, so definitely, that there can be no question o 
their identity with our own. He gives reasons, fancifu 
enough, why there should be neither more nor fewer thai 
four. But while his reasons are not to the credit of hif 
judgment, his giving reasons at all shows how certain it wai 
held that there were four, and only four. Gospels, that could 
claim to be original records of the life of Christ. 

We have thus the South and East and West — ^representingi 
we may say, the entire Christendom of the second century — 
uniting in one testimony. The four Gospels did not make 
their appearance stealthily, at the date at which our author 
confesses that '' traces " of them may be found. By that date, 
and before it, they were acknowledged all over the world as 
containing the true story of the life of Christ, and the only 
authoritative version of it. And the number of copies of the 
Gospels possessed by the Christian communities throughout 
the Koman Empire at that time, it is believed, could not 
be fewer than 60,000. What follows? Why, that the 
Gospels must have come into existence very long before. It 
♦was not by any Council, nor by any concerted action on the 
part of the Churches, that they arrived at a conclusion so 
singularly unanimous. It was by the natural operation of 
the evidence there was that these four Gospels had come 
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down from Apostolic times. That " many " histories of 
Christ should have been written, as indicated by Luke, is 
most natural. And that the bulk of these should rapidly 
disappear, when more complete and authoritative records 
appeared, is equally natural. But that contemporaneous 
histories shoidd disappear, and be superseded by other histories 
a century and a-half later — ^that this supersession should take 
place through the silent, unmurmuring, unconcerted, and 
necessarily unpremeditated consent of innumerable indepen- 
dent societies scattered over the world — ^is, in the favourite 
words of our authbr, '* inconceivable and incredible." That 
the snow over a thousand miles should be melted simul- 
taneously by one warm power acting from above, we can 
understand. But that the books possessed by a thousand 
Churches, supposed to contain the story of the author of 
their religion, should melt away out of the hands of these 
Churches^ and that their place should be universally occupied 
by new books, containing a new story, we cannot understand. 
Many wonders take place '^ while men sleep," but this could 
not. 

Our contention is, then, that what is known as to our 
Gospels in the second half of the second century proves their 
existence long before ; and, in ordinary controversy, would 
be accepted as sufficient evidence of their being original 
records of the events to which they relate. 

THE SUFEBNATXJBAL IN CHEISTIANITY PEOVBD WITHOUT 

THE GOSFEIiS. 

We call attention, lastly, to the fact that even if our 
author succeeded in discrediting our Gospels as witnesses, it 
would not effect the purpose on which he has set his heart — 
namely, to destroy the evidence for the Supernatural in the 
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life and character of Jesua Christ. There would still remi| 
evidence, more than sofficient, to prove that the earli^ 
version of that life and character contained the ISupci 
natural. 

« 

Setting all ^' Gospels" aside, we have ''dear, direct, ai 
irrefragable" evidence that the most primitive version < 
Christ's life was the SupematuraL No version could be moi 
primitive than that of Peter, James, and John. Now, Pa* 
held conferences with these first disciples, and was in pekfe 
agreement with them as to what he should preach '' unto tl 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision." And we hai 
from his own pen what that was : — '' I delivered unto you, 
he writes to the Corinthians, ** first of all that which I dl 
receivedj how that Christ died for our sins according to tl 
Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that He rose aga 
the third day according to the Scriptures ; and that He w 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve ; after that He was set 
of about five hundred brethren at once, of whom the great 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen aslec 
After that He was seen of James, then of all the Apostle 
And last of all He was seen of me also, as of one bom out 
duptime" (1 Cor. xv. 2 — 8). That these are the words 
Paul our author knows, for he accepts the Tubingen thea 
0^ the authenticity of four at least of Paul's Epistles. A] 
we have in them the version of Christ's history which iv 
given to the world by its eye-witnesses, Peter, James, ai 
John, as well as by Paul. It is often insisted that Paul oa 
not be quoted as a contemporary witness. Paul was not 
personal witness of Christ's works, but he is a contempora 
or primary witness of what the primitive story concemi 
these works was. This story he had not at second hand, 
through the refracting medium of popidar wonder, but fr( 
those who were for three years the most intimate and oc 
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fidential disoipIeB of our Lord. There is thus the most 
positive evidence that the supernatural character ascribed to 
Christ's history was not the fruit of the ignorant wonder of a 
later age, but belonged to its most primitive form. 

This is attested by the earliest fathers as well. Prove it 
doubtful, if you can, whether it was from our Gospels or from 
other Gospels that Clement, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr 
derived those sayings of Christ which their writings quote, 
you cannot impair the testimony which these writings bear 
to the character of the Christianity of their times. Clement 
and Polycarp speak as familiarly of the Supernatural in our 
Lord's life as do our Matthew and Mark. No process of 
elimination or sublimation can change Clement, auy more 
than Matthew, into it naturalist. And there is not the Idintest 
evidencoithat '' in the beginning of the Gospel " there was 
'any other version of it than that which, with Paul, we *^ also 
have received." 

This conclusion may be reached by the aid of our author 
himself, through another line of argument. He accepts the 
Tubingen theory of an irreconcilable difference between Paul 
and the three Apostles, Peter, James, and John — a trieury as 
groundless as Strauss's Mythical, which it was designed to 
supersede. (See Canon Lightfoot's admirable discus.iiun of 
**St. Paul and the Three," in his Commentary on GaUtians.) 
The " Apocalypse " was written, our author holds, by the 
Apostle John, and as early as a.d. 68-69. Passing by the 
question of date (and remarking only incidental! j^ ou the 
monstrousness of the assumption that '^ it is clear " that Paul 
18 one of the *' false Apostles " referred to in the E^iistle of 
our Lord to the Church in Ephesus (Eev. ii. 2), and one of 
those who held '' the doctrine of Balaam," referred 10 in the 
Epistle to Pergamos), we only £x attention on the lact that 
the Apocalypse, written confessedly by one of the Apostles, 

5 
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proves the primitive yersion of Christianity to have been fc 
of the Supernatural. Even if the Church in Jerusalem* 
represented by Peter, James, and John — was, as this writ 
maintains, but a Jewish sect with a superadded faith in ti 
Messiah as having come, it is plain that their idea of ti 
Messiah, interpreted by the Apocalypse, was as lofby as th 
of Paul ; that they believed Him now risen from the deai 
enthroned in heaven, with all power in heaven and on earti 
the object of the worship of angels and redeemed men. S 
that, by our author^s own showing, the first witnesses of ai 
for Christ preached not a natural, but a Supematun 
Christianity. 

We wonder whether it ever occurred to our author to ooi 
sider the dilemma in which he places himself by admittin| 
even urging, the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse, an 
denying the supernatural P He has laboured hard to dim tl 
lustre of the name of John, but is he prepared to say thi 
John was a deliberate impostor and forger ? The Aposti 
represents himself as having seen visions of the ascends 
Christ and of heaven, and sends to seven churches in Asi 
Minor seven letters, which he says were dictated to him b, 
Christ. In fact, the whole book, according to its author, I 
the transcript of Divine revelations ; and if the authox^ 
statement is not true, the book is not a pious, but a wicked 
fraud. It was written, according to the critics whom tt 
writer of <' Supernatural Heligion '' follows, in the interests < 
a Jewish Christianity, and in opposition to the Pauline, 4 
Gentile Christianity ; and to confound the Pauline Christianity 
its author had the audacity to put the seal of Christ on U| 
book, and to say that he received it all by *' the revelation d 
Jesus Christ '' ! All of which, on the anti-supernatural theoi 
was an impossibUiiy, and must therefore have been a lyii 
imposture. The credit of the Apostle's honesty cannot 
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saved by any device whatsoever. If you say that he was a 
lunatic who imagined it all, we reply that there is too much 
'' method in his madness " for any such assumption. A dream 
may be mistaken for a vision ; but this book contains a con- 
secutive series of visions, with declarations of the Divine will 
and purposes, which even the credulity of sceptics will not 
venture to ascribe to a dreamer. And then the letters to the 
ehurches ! These were either revealed to, or consciously in- 
vented by, the author. And the theory which denies the 
Supernatural leaves us no alternative but to regard the man 
who declared that ''all liars " shall have their portion with 
the most wicked of mankind, was himself the chief of liars ! 
We are pained to bring such words as these even into the 
most remote and hypothetic connection with the name of the 
Apostle John, but it is necessary to show the straits and diffi- 
culties to which our unbelieving critics would reduce us. 
Emerging from the chaos of these speculations, we come into 
daylight when we accept the Gospels, with all that is super- 
natural in them, as simple records of truth. And there is 
positively nothing to prevent our enjoying the light and com<* 
fort of day, but the dictum that the Supernatural is '' ante- 
cedently incredible" ; a dictum which, as we have said, would 
need the supernatural to prove it, and which is sing^arly 
akin to the spirit of that evil power, predicted by the Apostle 
Paul, that should '' exalt itself above all that is called God." 
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COXCLUSIOXS. 



The chapter of " Sapemataral Beligioii" in whieh I 
author Bams up his " Coxclusioxs^" adds nothing to ] 
argument, but reveals how difficult he found it to '' hoi 
again the things which he had laboured to destroy." To ] 
renewed assertions of the inoonceivability and incredibilitT 
a ISupematural Revelation attested by supernatural eYideni 
we are content to oppose the latest dictum of Mr. Mill, iri 
admits that ^' it may be said with truth on the side of TOirfnj 
that considering/' among other things, ^' that a gift extrems 
precious was due, as far as appearanoes go, to the peonlil 
mental and moral endowments of one man, and ikat that ss 
openly proclaimed that it did not come from \imMeif^ but fit 
God through him, then we are entitled to say that there 
nothing so inherently impossible, or absolutely incredible, i 
this supposition as to preclude anyone from hoping that 
may perhaps be true." '' To the conception of the rationi 
sceptic," Mr. Mills says, "it remains a possibility that Chiii 
actually was what He supposed Himself to be — ^not GhxL"- 
Mr. Mills thinks, *' but a man charged with a special, expres 
and unique commission from Qod to lead mankind to truti 
and yirture." Mr. Mill's idea of what Christ supposed Hid 
self to be, does not affect our present argument ; . at the lesi 
he supposed Himself " charged with a special, express, an 
unique commission from God." Now such a commission fa 
any purpose must be supernatural, and to the " conception o 
the rational sceptic it remains a possibility " ; so that 04 
author, judged by Mr. Mill, is not entitled to be considered ^ 
rational sceptic. j 
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CAN WE LOYE AN IMPERSONAL GOD ? 

We have already quoted from this chapter of " Conclusions " 
our author's description of Christ's character, and of His 
" sublime religion," love to God and love to man. We are 
now prepared to show that one of these '* fundamental prin- 
dpleB " is, on our author's system, an impossibility. 

The personality of God, it will be remembered, must be 
"totally excluded" from our conception of Divinity. But 
how can we love a God that is not personal — a God incapable 
of hnowing,Ti& or of loving us? — a God that possesses no 
attribute which can possibly be the object of a rational 
affection ? We might as well try to love the monument of 
Lord Nelson in Trafalgar-square. Jesus Christ was con- 
aistent with Himself. In teaching His ethics He made God 
known as our Father (Matt vi. 26-33), and therefore He could 
consistently renew the old commandment, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart." But in this He was 
utterly wrong, if our author is right. ''In our admitted 
incompetency," we read in one of his earlier chapters, '' to 
form any conception of the Supreme Being as He is, we have 
only two alternatives : — 1. To renounce all attempts to gain 
fuUer knowledge of Him, and to rest in the mere belief that 
there is a Supreme Being, of whose nature we cannot know 
anything; or, 2. To gain such knowledge of the Supreme 
Being as we may from the study of nature, aided by our 
highest conceptions of morality." (i. 73-4.) We believe that 
there is a third alternative — to accept a well-attested Bevela- 
tion, with such aids as it may furnish, if not to conceive of 
the Supreme Being '' as He is," yet to give us conceptions of 
Him which are true, worthy, and practical. And we might 
maintain that even the '' knowledge " attainable under our 
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antbor'i seeond altemmtiTe might inchide the eoneeption of 
the Divine Penonalitj. Bnt in hie hands the altematiTe is 
one framed expreeelj to exdnde this oonoeption : henoo he 
adds, ** it is obrious that either altematiTe is fatal to miradeB.'' 
He mnsty therefore, abide the conseqaences. To Iotb a Ood 
'^ of whose nature we cannot know anything " is impossible. 
To loYO a God of whom, whatever else we know " from the 
study of nature/' we know that He is impersonal, is impossible. 
The two altematiyes, in fact, are one. For we cannot be said 
to '' know anything " of God if we do not know that He is 
personal ; we cannot know that He is mighty, that He is hofy, 
that He is wise, that He is good. We rather know that these 
attributes cannot belong to Him. And Jesus was altogether 
in error when He taught men to " love Gh>d.'' It was to 
teach them what, on our author's principlefi, was simply 
impossible. It was a perpetuating of the great fallacy of a 
Personal God. Chakya-Monni, instead of having the second 
place, should have the first, for he ignored God, or left His 
existence an open and undetermined question. 

We are not surprised at our author's inconsistency in this 
matter. '* By some," said Dr. Hampden long ago, ^* the 
basis of all evidence to the truth of any scriptural revelation 
has been destroyed, by their denying to natural theology 
even the most elementary truths of Divine science, — whilst, 
by others, the light of natural theology has been kindled with 
furtive embers from the altar of the Scripture revelation, and 
made to glow with a brightness not its own." {Essay on the 
Philosophical Evidence of Christianity ^ p. 253.) But our 
author does both by turns. When he would prove the im- 
possibility of miracles, in the beginning of his book, he denies 
the most elementary truth of natural theology/ the Divine 
Personality; when he would reconstruct some system of his 
own, in the end, he recalls, not openly but really, the rejected 
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truth, and makes it the basis of a moral duty which he would 
make independent of all revelation. We are not surprised, 
we haye said ; for men find it hard to '' turn their back upon 
the li?ht while it fills the atmosphere around them." But 
we cannot allow to thd assailant of our faith the advantage of 
the " furtive " means which he thus employs. He must not 
be allowed to serve two masters. Let him hold to the one or 
to the other. And we observe, from his reply to Professor 
Lightfoot, that he is prepared to make his choice. If he can 
be convicted of inconsistency in his final expressions, '' there 
can be no doubt " (he says) " which view must logically be 
abandoned." If he may not ascribe intellectual and moral 
attributes, such as wisdom and beneficence, to an Impersonal 
Grod, then he will have his Impersonal God without them ! 
He is not afraid to follow Jean Paul Biohter in his dream, to 
traverse the worlds and find there is no God ; to look up into 
the immeasurable void for the Divine eye and see only an 
empty, bottomless socket ; and he will hear without tears the 
terrible answer which ends all questioning — '*We are all 
orphans, I and you; we are without a Father." 

It is noteworthy, we may remark in passing, that Mr. Mill, 
in his Essay on Theism, does not seem to consider Pantheism 
worthy even of mention. Polytheism and Monotheism are 
with him the only real varieties of Theism. He must have 
seen that Pantheism is but a verbal Theism, and cannot 
ultimately be distinguished from '* No-theism." 

DO WE NEED LIGHT AND HELP? 

There is only one other point in these " Conclusions" to which 
it is necessary to advert. " Escaping from " the '* figment of a 
Divine Revelation," '< we exchange a Jewish anthropomorphic 
Divinity made after our image, for an omnipresent God 
tinder whose beneficent government we know that all 
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that is oonsiBtant with wise and omnipotent law is pros- 
pered and brought to perfection, and all that is opposed 
to Dirine order is mercifullj frustrated and brought to 
naught." '^ Making the Divine will our will we shall recognise 
in the highest sense that Ood is with ns." *' The argument 
so often employed by theologians, that Divine Bevdation is 
necessary for man, and that certain views contained in that ' 
Revelation are required by our moral consciousness, is purely 
imaginary, and derived from the Revelation which it seeks to 
maintain." ''It is as irrational to expect or demand know- i 
ledge unattainable naturally by man's intellect, as it is for a I 
child to cry for the moon." (Vol. ii. 491, 492.) 

These sentences contain in brief our author's last utterances. 
We need not repeat what we have said on the logically dis- 
honest procedure of first denying personality to God in order 
to undermine the possibility of miracles, and then ascribing 
to G-od omnipresence, beneficence, wisdom, omnipotence, and 
even mercifulness. If these are the attributes of the Gh>d of 
naturci to deny the possibility of miracles is little short of 
fatuity. But the new point in the passages just quoted is, that 
the alleged need of a Revelation is imaginary, and, in fact, 
derived from the alleged Revelation itself. What a comment 
on these assertions do we find in the just published " Essays" 
of Mr. Mill I Instead of finding in ''nature " a basis for fSedth . 
in the "beneficence'' and " omnipotence " of God, his argu- I 
ment from "nature" is, that God cannot be "both beneficent j 
and omnipotent. We think that there is a better solution of i 
the great mystery which perplexes him than the old notion of 
two rival powers ; but we have to do at present only with the 
fact that this student of nature, who, according to his own 
statement, never had any prejudices in favour of Revelation . 
to bias his mind, saw in nature not the optimism of a gOTem- . 
ment under which all that is good prospers, but the pessimism 
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' of a system of anarchy and disorder. When he wrote thus, 
%& felt the need of a Divine Revelation ; and while he would 
remove the domain of the supernatural from the region of 
« Belief,*' he would fain find it in the region of " Hope." In 
this sense of need he is at one with the most earnest thinkers 
of every age — of which it would be easy to present a catena 
of witnesses, from Socrates — whom Plato represents as saying, 
" We must wait patiently until some one, either a God, or 
some inspired man, teach us our moral and religious duties, 
and, as Pallas, in Homer, did to Diomede, remove the darkness 
from our eyes," — ^to Goethe, who, on his deathbed, esclaimed, 
" More light ! " " Oh, do not tell me," says one of the most 
free-thinking theologians of Germany, Dr. Schwartz, of Gotha, 
** that to act uprightly, and to do one's duty, and to have a 
good conscience, are sufficient. I ask you, ye virtuous ones, 
who among us does his duty and has a good conscience in the 
highest sense of the word ? Not one among us all ; we all 
are, and remain, striving and struggling ones, who' in manifold 
ways err, and stumble, and fall short" {^GhristlieVs Modem 
Doubt, p. 92). 

But the cry for ''knowledge unattainable by man's in- 
tellect," which has come from the very depths of human souls 
in all ages, is, we are told, as irrational as the cry of a child 
for the moon ; and we can quite understand how our author 
should think so, for we cannot find a sentence in his book 
that indicates any deep moral yearning of his own — a want 
whiok proves him incapable of understanding the world's 
neoeositieB, and of appreciating the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Bat the great cry, for the most part confused and inarticulate, 
which has echoed along the ages, can be pronounced '< irra- 
tional " only on one of two suppositions— either that man can 
find oat for himself all that he needs to know, or that, whether 
he can or not, there is no one outside humanity to hear the 
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cry, and no power to answer it. If we needed fresh proof o 
man's own impotence to attain Divine knowledge, we should 
find it in our author himself, for whereunto has he attained? 
Take away those forms of thought and expression which he 
has derived from Christianity, and which are inconsistent 
with his fundamental theories, and what have you left? Only 
a vague and undefined Pantheism, such as was possessed by 
the fathers of the Aryan race, at the remotest period at which 
they become known to us, three thousand years ago ! In the 
department of physical science, and in those arts of which 
that science has been the creator and minister, the world is 
new. How comes it to pass, then, that in the department of 
the spiritual and divine, the most pretentious thinkers of the 
day can give us nothing better than may be found in the 
Ancient Yedas, '* an aspect of religious feeling," described by 
Archdeacon Hardwicke as ^^ always bordering on Pantheism, 
often passing quite across the border " ? Eighteen centuries 
ago the Christian Apostle said boldly, in the face of the phi- 
losophies of Greece, that the world had failed to know Gbd 
by its wisdom ; and the world, though unwilling to confess 
its impotence, was at that time deeply conscious of the failure, 
and sinking into the weariness of despair. The centuries 
which have elapsed since have only confirmed the ApostoHc 
verdict. " In criticism and in negation, philosophy has made 
many strides ; men have grown wiser in pulling down, bat • 
not in building up.'' System after system has arisen and 
blazed proudly for a sedson, only to go out in the darkness ■ 
whence it came, like the ignis fatuus. Positive religious results < 
there have been none ; and a more miserable spectacle cannot :i 
be imagined than that which is presented to us in the history * 
of unaided human thought — man a weary drudge, like the \ 
horse in the grinding-mill, traversing the same weary oirde 
without end. 
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But, failing to find light in sparks of our own kindling, 
may we not look elsewhere without charge of irrationality ? 
If we know of a surety that there is no ear to hear our cry, 
we may not. It were folly to cry to what we know to 
be only vacant space; but we revolt from a conclusion 
which would make us, men, of that whole creation which 
has long '^ groaned and travailed " for deliverance — the most 
miserable portion. We are not willing to lie down in the 
world's dust in despair, to curse the fate, or the nature, or 
whatever else it be, that has given us aspirations and 
cravings which must remain for ever unsatisfied. We want 
to know what even Professor Tyndall hopes may some time 
be discovered, what that is in which dwells ''the promise and 
potency of 'all life" and of all good? — what the "omni- 
present mystery," the "fundamental reality," of which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer speaks as " imderlying the universe." 
We cannot content ourselves with the philosophic dictum that 
it is " unknowable." We will allow no man, whatsoever his 
pretensions to wisdom, to stand between us and the object of 
our quest, but will seek after God if haply we may find Him ; 
and if we find Him sufficiently revealed only in Christ, we 
shall not be ashamed of our faith. The weariest souls find 
rest in Him as of old ; the greatest intellects bow down before 
Him ; His very enemies veil their faces in His presence ; the 
goodly fellowship of apostles, and prophets, and martyrs, 
worship Him ; He is the world's last and only hope. Let the 
sun be darkened in the heavens if you will, but take not from 
UB that " Sun of our soul," — the Christ of God. 
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of Gems, Jewels, Coias, and Medals, Ancient and Modem. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

BJORNSON'S (Bjornstjerne) Ame; a Sketch of 

Norwegian Peasant Life. Translated by Augusta Plesner 
and Susan Rugeley-Powers. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BLACKIE'S (J. S.) Lays of the Highlands and 

Islands. Small Svo, 6s. 

BLAIKIE'S (W. G., D.D.) For the Work of the 

Ministry. A Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Better Days for Working People. Crown 

8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. 



Crown Svo, boards, is. 6d. 

Heads and Hands in the World of 



Labour. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BOARDMAN'S (Rev. W. E.) Faith Work; or, the 

Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Higher Christian Life. Small 

Svo, IS. 

BRAMSTON'S (Mary) Cec/s Recollections. A 

Story of Obscure Lives. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE. Post 

Svo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 

BROWN'S (John, M.D.) Plain Words on Health. 

Lay Sermons to Working People. Sewed, 6d. 

BROWN'S (J. E. A.) Lights through a Lattice. Small 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Palm Leaves. From the German of Karl 

Gerok. Cloth antique, 6s. 

Thoughts through the Year. Sonnets 



suggested by the Collects. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE'S (Matthew) Views and Opinions. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
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BUCHANAN'S (Robert) Idyls and Legends of 

Inverbum. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Undertones. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, 6s; 

Napoleon Fallen. A Lyrical Drama. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Drama of Kings. Post 8vo, 



I2S. 

The Fleshly School of Poetry. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
BUCHSEL'S (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences. 

CroA^Ti Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BULLOCK'S (Rev. Charles) The Way Home ; or 

the Gospel in the Parable. Small Svo, is. 6d. 

BUSHNELUS (Horace, D.D.) Moral Uses of Dark 

Things. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Christ and His Salvation, in Sermons 

variously related thereto. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Christian Nurture ; or the Godly Up- 



bringing of Children. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural, as 



Together constituting the One System of God. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Character of Jesus. Limp doth, 



6d. 

The New Life. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded 



on Principles of Universal Obligation. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Work and Play. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



CAMBRIDGE'S (Ada) The Manor House and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CAMDEN'S (Charles) When I was Young. A Book 

for Boys. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Boys of Axleford. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
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CAPES* (Rev. J. M.) Reasons for Returning to the 

Church of England. Crown 8vo, 5s. ' 

CARLYLE'S (Rev. Gavin) The Light of all Ages. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CARTWRIGHT (Peter, the Backwoods Preacher), 

Autobiography of. Edited by "W. P. Strickland. Crown 
8vo, 2S. 

CHILD NATURE. By one of the Authors of 
"Child World." With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD WORLD. By the Authors of "Poems 
written for a Child." With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S JOURNEY (The), &c. By the 

Author of "Voyage en Zigzag." With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S PASTIME (The). 200 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Stories. 
By LiSBETH G. Seguin. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP FOR RE- 
TIRED HOURS. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

COLMAN'S (J. F.) The Knightly Heart and other 
Poems. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CONDER'S (E. R.) Sleepy Forest and other Stories 

for Children, with Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (F. R.) The Child's History of Jeru- 
salem. With Illustrations by Whymper. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of 

London. Crown Svo, 5s. 

COOLIE (The): His Rights and Wrongs. Notes 
of a Joumev to British Guiana, with a Review of the 
System, and the Recent Commission of Inquiry. By 
the Author of ** Ginx's Baby." Post Svo, i6s. 

COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Resurrection. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

The Pilgrim Psahns. Post 

Svo, 9s. 
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COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Quest of the Chief Good. 

Expository Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, with a 
new Translation. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 

CRAIG'S (Isa) Duchess Agnes, and other Poems. 
Small 8vOy 5s. 

CRAIK'S (Georgiana M.) Theresa. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (The); 

Being an Adaptation of Bengel's Gnomon, with numerous 
Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modem Criticism 
and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M. A., 
and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Complete in Three 
Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

CUPPLES' (Mrs. George) Tapp/s Chicks, and 

other Links between Nature and Human Nature. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 32mo, 

IS. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

32mo, IS. 6d. 

DALE'S (R. W.) Week-Day Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

DALTON'S (Wm.) Adventures in the Wilds of 

Abyssinia ; or, The Tiger Prince. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIES' (Emily) The Higher Education of Women. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE GASPARIN'S (Countess) Human Sadness. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 



The Near and the Heavenly 

Horizons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE GUERIN'S (Eugenie) Journal. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Letters. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DE LIEFDE'S (John) The Charities of Europe. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



\ 
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DE LIEFDE'S (John) The Postman's Bag. A Story 

Book for Boys and Girls. With Blustrations. Crown 8to, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

Days of Grace. With Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Pastor of Gegenburg, and other 



Stories. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

DE WITT'S (Madame, n^ Guizot) A French 

Country Family. Translated by the Author of ** John 
Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

DENISON'S (E. B., LL.B., Q.C., F.R.A.S., &c.) 

Life of Bishop Lonsdale. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

DICKSEFS (J. R.) School Perspective. A Pro- 
gressive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective. 
Post Svo, 5s. 

DOBNEVS (Rev. H. H.) Free Churches. Post 8vo.. 
4s. 6d. 



^— A Vision of Redemption. Sewed, 4d. 

DODD'S (G.) Dictionary of Manufactures. Post Svo, 

DRESSER'S (C.) Unity in Variety, as deduced from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. Wifli Illustrations. Svo, 
IDS. 6d. 

Rudiments of Botany, Structural and 

Physiological ; being an Introduction to the Study of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. With Illustrations. Svo, 15s. 

DU LYS' (Count Vetter) Irma. A Tale of Hun- 
garian Life. Two Vols., post Svo, iSs. 

DUPANLOUP'S (Mgr., Bp. of Orleans) Studious 

Women. Translated by R. M. Phillimore. Crown Svo, 
4s. 

ECCLESIA DEI : The Place and Function of the. 

Church in the Divine Order of the Universe, and its 
Relations with the World. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS' (M. Betham)- Holiday Letters. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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EIGHT MONTHS ON DUTY. The Diary of a 

Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With a Preface by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

EVENINGS AT THE TEA TABLE. With Illus- 
trations. Uniform with "Stories told to a Child." 
Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

EWING'S (Bishop) Revelation considered as Light. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FABER'S HYMNS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Small 8vo, sewed, is. 6d. 

FACTA, NON VERBA; or Protestant Charity in 

England. By the Author of "Contrasts." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRHOLT'S (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art 

With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Every-day Story. 

By the Author of " Stone Edge." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIELD'S (George). The Rudiments of Colours and 

Colouring. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Robert 
Mallet, M.A., F.A.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD'S (Percy) Proverbs and Comediettas, 

written for Private Representation. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCIS' (Beata) Fables and Fancies. With 
Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker and others. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

FRANKLIN'S (John) Illustrations to the Ballad of 

St. George and the Dragon. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
los. 6d. 

ERASER'S (Rev. R. W., M.A.) The Seaside Natu- 
ralist : Out-door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 
and Maritime Geology. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. By the 

Author of "Episodes in an Obscure Life." Crown 8vo, 
6s. 
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FRIENDLY HANDS AND KINDLY WOJIDS. 

Stories illustrative of the Law of Kindness, the Power 
of Perseverance, and the Advantages of Little Helps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

GAOL CRADLE (The). Who Rocks it ? Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
GARRETT'S (Edward) Occupations of a Retired 

Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Crust and the Cake. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 

Premiums Paid to Experience. Inci- 



dents in my Business Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Seen and Heard. Three Vols. Post 



8vo. 

Crooked Places. A Family Chronicle. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEIKIE'S (Cunningham, D.D.) Life. A Book for 

Young Men. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Light from Beyond, to Cheer the Christian 

Pilgrim. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

Life in the Woods. A True Story of 



the Canadian Bush. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GEIKIE'S (James, F.R.S., F.G.S.) The Great Ice 

Age and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. With 
Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 24s. 

GERHARDTS (Paul) Spiritual Songs. Translated 

by John Kelly. Small square Svo, 5s. 

GILBERTS (William) De Profundis. A Tale of 

the Social Deposits. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Doctor Austin's Guests. Crovm Svo, 6s. 

The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales 

for Old and Young. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

King George's Middy. With Illustra- 



tions. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 6s. 

The Little Drummer; or, the Washer- 



woman's Foundling. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth extra, is. 6d. 
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GILBERT'S (William) The Wizard of the Mountam. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 IS. 

Shirley Hall Asylum. Crown 8vo, 

I OS. 6d. 

GLADSTONE'S (The Right Hon. W. E.) On 

" Ecce Homo." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GOSSE'S (Philip Henry, F.R.S.) A Year at the 

Shore. With Thirty-six Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

GOTTHELFS (Jeremiah) Wealth and Welfare. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREAT ARMY (The). Sketches of Life and 
Character in a Thames-side District. By the Riverside 
Visitor. Two Vols, post 8vo, i6s. 

GREENWELUS (Dora) Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lacordaire. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Covenant of Life and Peace. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Salvation. Sewed, 6d. 

• The Patience of Hope. Sm. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Two Friends. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CoUoquia Crucis. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Carmina Crucis. Crown Svo, 5s. 

The SouFs Legend. Small Svo, 2s. 



GREGORY'S (Benjamin) The Thorough Business 

Man. Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, of Mel- 
bourne and London. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE^S (Thomas, D.D.) Autobiography ; and 

Memoir by his Sons, Rev. D. K. Guthrie and Charles 
J. Guthrie, M.A. Vol. I., post 8vo, los. 6d. 

-^— — — The Gospel in Ezekiel. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
J Christ and the Inheritance of the 



Saints. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Way to Life. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Man and the Gospel. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Our Father's Business. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Out of Harness. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Speaking to the Heart Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6(L 

Studies of Character from the Old 

Testament. First and Second Series. Crown 8to, 
3s. 6d. each. 



The Parables Read in the Light of 

the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sundays Abroad. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Days near Rome. With more than 100 

Illustrations, by the Author. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. Two Vols., 

crown 8vo, 21s. 

Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

HARE'S (The late Augustus William) The Alton 

Sermons. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

HAUSSER'S (Ludwig) The Period of the Reforma- 
tion. Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 8s. 

HAWEIS' (Rev. H. R.) Music and Morals. With 

Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, 12s. 



GYPSY SERIES (The). By E. Stuart Phelps, 

Author of " The Gates Ajar," « Hedged In," &c. Four 
neat Vols., with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 

Gypsy Breynton. G3rps3r's Sowing and Reaping. 

Gypsy's Cousin Joy. Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. 

HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or Tales of ; 

Travellers. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. Small 

8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. ; smaller Edition, 2s. 6d. 

HARFS (Augustus J. C.) Walks in Rome. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
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HAWEIS' (Rev. H. R.) Ashes to Ashes. A Cre- 
mation Prelude. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Pet, or Pastimes and Penalties. With 

Fifty Illustrations by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 

HAWTHORNE'S (Nathaniel) Passages from 

English Note-books. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
Passages from French and Italian 

Note-books. Two Vols., post Svo, 24s. 

HENRY HOLBEACH : Student in Life and Philo- 
sophy. A Nanative and a Discussion. With Letters to 
Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. T. Carlyle, 
Mr. A. Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Rev. H. L. Mansel, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman. Enlarged Edition. Two Vols., post Svo, 14s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of " The Heavenward Path," &c. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHEUS (Sir J. F. W., Bart.) Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HOGE'S (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small Svo, is. 

HOLBEACH'S (Henry) Shoemakers' Village. Two 

Vols., crown bvo, 16s. 

HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. SmaU Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HORNER'S (Susan and Joanna) Walks in Florence, 

with lUustrations. 2 Vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

HOWE'S (Edward) The Boy in the Bush. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HOWSON'S (Dean) The Metaphors of St. Paul. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Companions of St. Paul. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 

The Character of St. Paul. Cr. Svo, 5s. 

Sacramental Confession. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 



X 
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HUDSON'S (E. H.) The Life and Times of 

Louisa, Queen of Prussia ; with an Introductory Sketch 
of Prussian History. Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 is. 

HUNTS (Rev. John) History of Religious Thought 

in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century.. Three Vols., demy 8vo, 2 is. each. 

Contemporary Essays in Theology. 

Demy Syo, i6s. 

HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian Believing 

and Living. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON'S (R. H.) Essays, Theological and Lite- 
rary. Two Vols., square 8vo, 24s. 

HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. With Music by 

John Hullah. 8vo, is. 6d. Sewed, 6d. 

INGELOW'S (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy. With Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Studies for Stories. With Illustrations 

by MiUais and others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Sister's Bye-hours. With Illustra- 



tions. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Stories Told to a Child. With lUus- 



trations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

IRVING'S (Edward) Collected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy 8vo, ;f 3. 
— ■ Miscellanies from the Collected 

"Writings. Post 8vo, 6s. 

IVAN DE BIRON; or, the Russian Court in the 
Middle of Last Century. By the Author of " Friends in 
Council." Post 8vo, os. 6d. 

JACOB'S (G. A., D.D.) The Ecclesiastical Polity 

of the New Testament. A Study for the Present Crisis 
in the Church of England. Post 8vo, i6s. 

JACOB'S (P. W.) Hindoo Tales ; or, the Adventures 

of Ten Princes. Freely Translated from the Sanscrit of 
the Dasakumaracharitam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JESUS— SAVIOUR. Meditations for Christian Com- 
fort. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSTONFS (Rev. J. Barbour) "It is Your 

Life.** Preaching for the People. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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JONES (Agnes Elizabeth) Memorials of. By her 

Sister. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JONES' (Bishop) The Peace of God. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. "With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOURDAN'S (Beatrice A.) Chances and Changes. 

Stories . of the Past and Present. With Illustrations. . 
Cro\vn 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

J UNO STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four small 8vo Volumes, with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 
Juno and Georgic. Juno on a Journey. 

Mary Osborne. Hubert. 

K AYE'S (Sir J. W.) Lives of Indian Officers, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military Service 
of India. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 66. each. 

KING OF LOVE (The). By the Author of " How 

to enter into Rest.'* Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

KINGSLEY'S (Rev. Charles) Madam How and 

Lady Why. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

Health and Education. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Town Geology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Selections from Writings. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) The Boy in Grey. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

KINGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxholme Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Pirate's Treasure, and other ' 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Hlustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 



Harry Skipi^ith. A Tale for Boys. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN'S (The Right Hon. 

E. H.) River Legends ; or Father Thames and Father 
Rhine. With Forty Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dose. 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 
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KNOLLYS* (Major) Handbook of Field Fortifica- 
tions. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Rakton. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LADY HETTY. A Story of Scottish and Australian 

Life. 3 vols., post 8vo, 3 is. 6d. 

LAUTERDALE. A Story of Two Generations. 

Three Vols., post Svo, 31s. 6d. 

LEE'S (Rev. F. G., D.C.L.) The Christian Doctrine 

of Prayer for the Departed. With copious Notes and 
Appendices. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

LEES' (Florence S.) Handbook for Hospital Sisters. 

Edited by Professor Acland. Post Svo, 5s. 

LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small Svo, is. 6d. 

LEITCH'S (William, D.D.) God's Gloiy in the 

Heavens. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

LELAND'S (Charles G.) The Egyptian Sketch 

Book. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

*' The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. L'Echo de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if Uving in France. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. iSmo, is. 

Part II. The Gift of Fluency 



in French Conversation. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above : " Petit Causeur ; or, First 
Chatterings in French." i2mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 



French. With the Versification. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
" L*Echo de Paris.'* i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 
French. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 

the English before the French. i2mo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition. French 

Grammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and S3nitax. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 
Pronunciation in all its niceties. Sewed, 6d. 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 
fancy, and Child-like Moods. With Illustrations by 
Millais and others. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of " Lilli- 

put Levee." With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author of " Lilliput 
Levee.'' With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LITTLE LAME PRINCE (The). By the Author 

of **John Halifax, Gentleman.'' With Twenty-four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

LIVING VOICES : Selections from Recent Poetry. 
With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Small 
8vOy cloth extra, 4s. 6d.- 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivahy. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

LOCKER'S (Frederick) London Lyrics. Small 
8vo, 6s. 

LUDLOWS (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 

fress of the Working Class from 1832 to 1867. Crown 
vo, 2s. 6d. 

b 
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LYNCHES (Rev. T. T.) Memoir. Edited by WiUiam 

White, with Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons for my Curates. Edited by the 



Rev. Samuel Cox. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Letters to the Scattered. Post 8vo, 5s. 



The Rivulet. A Contribution to Sacred 

Song. New Edition. Small 8to, 3s. 6d. 

MAC DONALD'S (George) Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. Crown Svo, 6s. 

• The Seaboard Parish. Crown Svo, 

6s. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Disciple and other Poems. I 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

— Unspoken Sermons. Crown Svo, 



3s. 6d. 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 



With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



The Princess and the Goblin. 



With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



^ Works of Fancy and Imagination : 

being a reprint of Poetical and other Works. Pocket- 
volume Edition, in neat case, £2 2s. 

MAC DONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramj 

for Children. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) Peeps at the Far 

East. With Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

Eastwards With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Character Sketches. With Illustra- 



tions. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Temptation of Our I-ord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

Parish Papers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 



Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 



Simple Truth spoken to Working 

People. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Earnest Student: being Memo- 



rials of John Mackintosh. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for the 



Yoimg. With Illustrations. Square Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 



With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Starling. Withf Illustrations. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6d. 

How can we best Relieve our De- 



serving Poor ? Sewed, 6d. 



War and Judgment. A Sermon 

preached before and published by command of the 
Queen. Sewed, is. 

MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Through Normandy. With 

Map and 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 12s. 

— Forgotten by the World. Crown 



Svo, 6s. 

MANSEUS (Dean) The Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart MiU. 
Post Svo, 6s. 
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MARKBVS (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays on 

Education. Crown 8to, 6s. 

MARLITT'S (E.) Gold Elsie. Crown 8vo, ss. 

MARSH'S (J. B.) The Story of Harecourt; being 
the History of an Independent Church. With an Intro- 
duction by Alexander Raleigh, D.D. With Illostrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

For Liberty's Sake. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

Stories of Venice and the Venetians. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Story of Dick Whittington, the 



Famous Lord Mayor of London. With IliastratioDS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 1 

MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 1 

Marshman, and Ward. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. , 

MARTIN'S (Rev. H.) The Prophet Jonah. Crown \ 

8vo, 6s. 

MARTIN'S (W.) Noble Bo)^. Their Deeds of Love \ 

and Duty. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth gilt 

extra, 3s. 6d. 1 

MASSEVS (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MAURICE'S (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from, English History on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

MAZZINI'S (Joseph) The War and the Commune. 

Sewed, is. 

MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

MERIVALE'S (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) The Doctor's Little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's life amidst the 
Woods and Hills. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt extra, 5s. 



\ 
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MILLAIS' ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, i6s. 

MONRO'S (Rev. Edward) Edwin's Fairing. With 

Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

MY MOTHER AND I. By the Author of " John 

Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

MYERS' (Rev. Frederic) Catholic Thoughts on 

the Church of Christ and the Church of England. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and 



Theology. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEILUS (Edward D.) The English Colonization of 

America during the Seventeenth Century. Demy 8vo, 
14s. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) Miscellanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

NOEL'S (The Hon. Roden) The Red Flag and 

other Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

NUGENT'S (E., C.E.) Optics ; or Sight and Light 

Theoretically and Practically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALL'S (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
Post 8vo, 5s. • 

ORME'S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

OSBORN'S (Rev. H. S., M.A*) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

O'SH AUGHNESSY'S (Arthur and Eleanor) Toy- 
land. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

OULITA THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author 

■ of ** Friends in Council." Pocket-volume Edition. Cloth 
extra, 5s. 



A 
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OUR NEW MASTERS. "Qf "The Journeyman 

Engineer." Post 8vo, 9s. 

PAGE'S (H. A.) Golden lives. Biographies for the 

Day, with Portraits. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 5s. 

Noble Workers. A Book of 

Examples for Young Men. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

Out and All About. Fables for 



Old and Young. With Eighty-five Blostrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

PARKER'S (Joseph, D.D.) Pulpit Notes, with an 

Introductory Essay on the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on : 

Woman's Work. Small 8vo, 4s. 

" La Belle France. With Illus- 
trations. Square 8vo, 12s. 

Vignettes. Twelve Biogra- 



phical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PARR'S (Mrs.) Dorothy Fox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
How it all Happened, and other Stories. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 is. 

The Prescotts of Pamphillon, Three Vols., 



post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Gosau Smithy, and other Stories. 



Two vols., post 8vo, 2 IS. 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy) Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D.D., Sui&agan Bishop of Dover. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Neat cloth, 

IS. 6d. 

PAUL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s. 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. With lUus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
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PEROWNFS (Rev. Canon) Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

PERRY'S (Rev. F.) Duke Domum. Essays on 

Home Life. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PERSONAL PIETY. A Help to Christians to Walk 
worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

PHELPS' (Austin) Man's Renewal. Small 8vo, 

2s. 6d. 



The Still Hour. Small 8vo, is. 



PHILLIMORE'S (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. I., 
8vo, 1 8s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or Lessons on 
Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. i2mo, IS. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE'S (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 
8vo, 5s. 

Christ and Christendom ; being the 

Boyle Lectiures for 1866. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 

The Tragedies of ^schylos. A New 



Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 



Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhjrmed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 



on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

" The Spirits in Prison.*' A Sermon 

on the State of the Dead. Sewed, is. 

- Confession and Absolution. A Sermon 



Preached before the University of Oxford. Sewed, is. 
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POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With lUustrations. Square 32mo, cloih gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of some 

of our Public Men. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POLLOCK'S (Archdeacon) The Temptation and 

other Poems. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PORTER'S (Noah, D.D.) The Human InteUect, 

with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
Demy 8vo, i6s. 

The Elements of Intellectual 

Science. A Manual for Schools and Colleges. Demy 
8vo, los. 6d. 

PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling each ; or in Three Vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
each. 

I. The Atonement. 
II. The Eucharist. 

III. The Rule of Faith. 

IV. The Present Unbelief. 
V. Words for Things. 

VI. Prayers and Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part i. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life Manifested. 
XIII. Some Letters of Thoj^la^s Erskine of Lin- 

LATHEN. 

xrv. God and the Christian Sacraments. 
XV. St. Aitgustine and his Mother. 
XVI. Some further Letters of Thomas Erskine 

OF Linlathen. 
XVII. The Future Temporal Support of the 

Ministry. 
XVIII. The Relation of Knowledge to Salva- 
tion. 
XIX. Reconciliation. 
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RAE'S (W. F.) Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox : the Opposi- 
tion imder George III. Dsray 8vo, i8s. 

Westward by Rail. A Journey to San 

Francisco, and a Visit to the Mormons. With Map. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RALEIGH'S (Alexander, D.D.) The Little Sanc- 
tuary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REED (Andrew) Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Labours of. By his Sons. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIGG'S (J. H., D.D.] National Education and Public 

Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

RITCHIE'S (Archibald T.) The Creation; or, 

Dynamical System of the Earth's Formation. Demy 
8vo, 1 8s. 

ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Seraions and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. i8mo, 

cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

ROGERS' (Henry) Essays from "Good Words." 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

SACRISTANS HOUSEHOLD (The). By the 

Author of " MabePs Progress." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAINTE-BEUVE'S (C. A.) English Portraits. Col- 
lected and Translated from the " Causeries du Lundi." 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Post 8vo, 
los. 6d. 

SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES. A Tale 

of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Illustrations. 

iSmo, cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

SAPHIR'S (Rev. Adolph^ Conversion, Illustrated 
from Examples recorded in the Bible. SmaU 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE, Addressed to Young 

Men. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and "W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



\. 
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SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) English Visit. An 

Authorised Collection of his principal Addresses delivered 
in England. Edited by S. D. Collet. Cro¥ai 8vo, 9s. 

SERBIAN FOLK-LORE. Popular Tales Selected 

and Translated by Madame Csedomille Mijatovics. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

SHELMERDINE'S (W.) Selection of the Psalms 

and other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked 
for Chanting. Small 8vo, is. 

One Hundred and Eighty Chants, 

Ancient and Modem. Arranged for Four Voices, with 
Organ and Piano Accompaniment. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SIMCOX'S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Other Folk's Lives. Crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt extra, 5s. 

Linnet's Trial. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 



extra, 5s. 

SMEDLEY'S (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of Poetical Writings. With a Memorial, 
Preface, Portrait, &c. Imp. i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

SMILES' (Samuel) The Huguenots in France, after 

the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to 
the Country of the Vaudois. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH'S (Alexander) Alfred Hagarf s Household. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Summer in Skye. " Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in 

the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (David) Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 

"With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (the late Dr. Edward, F.R.S.) Health, a 

Handbook for Households and Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (The late Rev. James) The Coming Man. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 IS. 

SMITH'S (W. Anderson) Lewsiana ; or Life in the 

Outer Hebrides. "With Illustrations. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 
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SMYTH'S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. "With Illustrations. Post 8vo, i8s. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author of " Friends 

in Council.' ' Post 8vo, 12s. 

SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS AND THEIR 

MASTERS. By the Author of " Friends in Council." 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 

*' John Halifax.'* Set to music and handsomely bound. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 

SOUTH BY WEST; or Winter in the Rocky 
Mountains and Spring in Mexico. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Kingsley. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

SPENDS (Kay) Tottie's Trial. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
SPURGEON'S (Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Scripture Portraits and other 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Prospect of Christian Missions. 

Sewed, is. 

STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of their Foundations, Endow- 
ments, and Discipline, with an Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, 2s. 

STEWART'S (L.) The Wave and the Battle-field : 

Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STOLBERG (Anna, Countess of) A Story of Our 

Own Times. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

STRACHEY'S (Sir Edward, Bart.) Jewish History 

and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Demy 8vo, i8s. 
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STRAUSS'S (D. F.) Ulrich von Hutten: his Life 

and Times. Translated, with the Author's permission, 
by Mrs. Sturge. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

STREETS (Rev. B.) The Restoration of Paths to 

Dwell in. Essays on the Re-editing and Interpretation 
of Hebrew Scripture. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. "With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
< Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language firom the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By J. Hamilton, D.D., A. P. Stan- 
ley, D.D., J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Punshon, Rev. 
T. Binney, J. R. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

TAINE'S (H., D.C.L.) Notes on England. Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Trans- 
lator. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TAIT'S (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK. An Essayist's Holiday. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Bayard) Faust. A Tragedy. By 

Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe. Translated in the 
original metres. Two Vols., post 8vo, 28s. 

Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOROLD'S (Rev. A. W.) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Parochial Missions. Limp cloth, is. 

THOUGHTS ON RECENT SCIENTIFIC CON- 
CLUSIONS and their Relation to Religion. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

" The Pathway of Promiscj." Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 
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TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt eftra, 21s. 

TREASURY OF CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life. A Book 

for Young Men. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (C. C. Fraser) Jasmine Leigh. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 



Margaret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



TYTLER'S (M. Fraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Songstresses of ScoUand. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 6s. 



The Old Masters and their Pictures. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Modem Painters and their Paintings. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



-; Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 



extra, 5s. 



Days of Yore. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 



Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown 8vo, 



cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 



trations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series 

of "Papers for Thoughtful Girls." Crown 8vo, cloth gUt 
extra, 5s. 

■ The Diamond Rose. A Life of Love 



and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



\ 
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TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Huguenot Fahuly in the 

English Village. With Qlustzatioiis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Noblesse Oblige." An English Stoiy 

of To-day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lady BelL A Story of Last Century. 

With ninstrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

UPHAM'S (Professor) Principles of the Interior 

or Hidden Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Last Words in the Parish 
Church of Doncaster. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Christ the Light of the World. Small 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Plain Words on Christian Living. 



Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 

Prayer, and Human Life. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Half-hours in the Temple Church. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Sundays in the Temple. Small 8vo, 



3s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Presence of God in his Temple. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VESEY'S (Mrs. F. G.) My Own People. A FamUy 

Chronicle. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

VINET'S (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 

Edited by M. Asti€. Fost 8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. 



Edited by M. Asti6. Post 8vo, 6s. 
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WARING*S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. Cloth 

antique, 2s. 6d. Sewed, is. 6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Searching the Net. 

A Book of Verses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Rehearsals : A Book of Verses. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Philoctetes. A Metrical Drama after 



the Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Orestes. A Metrical Drama after the 



Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WATSON'S (Forbes, M.R.C.S.) Flowers and Gar- 
dens. Notes on Plant Beauty. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talboys, F.R.G.S.) Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Testaments. Folio, 7s. 6d. 



Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 
ment History and the Laws of Moses. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 
ment History. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Popular Abridgment of Old and New 



Testament History. Two Vols., i8mo, 2s. each. 

WHITE ROSE AND RED. A Love Stoiy. By 

the Author of " St. Abe." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHITEHEAD'S (Rev. H.) Sermons, chiefly on Sub- 
jects from the Sunday Lessons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHITNEY'S (Adeline T.) Pansies. " for 

Thoughts." Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Heroes of Hebrew 

History. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WILDE'S (Robert) Poems. Edited by the Rev. 

John Hunt. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WILKINS* (Professor A. S.) National Education 

in Greece in the Fourth Century before Christ. Post 
8vo, 5s. 



a 
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"WILKINSON'S (Rlv. W. F.) Personal Names in the 

Bible. Small Svo, 6s. 
WILLENIENTS (E. E.) Familiar Things : their 
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